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794 4 : 

T is fo much the inteteft of mankind that the 

gofpel ld be well underftood, and believed 
on the foundation of’rational conviction, that every. 
attempt to, elucidate or confirm it mutt be grate- 


fully received by all who are friends to the bett in- 


terefts of their fellow-creatutes. Hence we feel a 
degree of uneafinefs when we think that the validity 
is queftioned of any argument for Chriftianity 
which, by long ufe, is become popular, and which, 
during our education, we were taught to confider as 
important. Yet what man is there, who has eman- 
cipated his mind from the fe:ters of fyftematic theo- 
logy, and has dared to inquire into the grounds of 
his own religious conviction, who does not feel that 
fome arguments have been either injudicioufly ap« 
plied, or too far extended; that, by having been miade 
to prove too much they have in fact been weake- 

ned; and that, however plaufible they may, when 
thus urged, appear to the fuperfigial réafonery they 

are by no means:calculated to abide the teft of that 

Vor. II. No. 8. Ee 3 
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ftriét inveftigation to which, from the inquifitive 
temper of, the age, they muft be expofed.. .°. , 
The fe refle€tions-are remarkably verified with 
refpect to the arguments founded on the prophetic 
writings of the Old Teftament. On no parts of 
fcripture have pious and learned divimes employed 
more attention ; and yet there are fcarcely any in 
the particular explanation of which they are lefs 
agreed. Some have maintained that all the paflages 
of the Old Teftament,. which are cited in the New, 
were immediate predidtions of thofe particular 
events in the hiftory of which they are quoted ; and 
that the Jewifh prophets had a direct reference to 
the circumftancesof the gofpel difpenfation. Otheng, 
-tighty concluding that the immediate defign of 
words mutt be ‘collected “from the —— in 
which they ftand, rejected this hypothefis, on ac- 
countof the violence offered to what was evidently 
the primary meaning ‘of *the paflage applied ;- and 
yet, not’ daring to fuppofe that “the expreffion of 
fulfilling @ propbecy bias mean any thing lefs than 
the accomplifhment of a’prediction determined by 
the prophet-to the evefit ‘related, they ‘have aflerted 
that the prophetic. waitings muft be confidered as 
having a doublefenfe; ‘the-one obvious and literal, 
referring to ‘the Jewifh difpenfation ; the other myf- 
terious and fpiritual, relating to that of: Chriftiani- 
ty. By méans'‘of “this curious difcovery, the Gor- 
dian knot was at once fevered, and every difficulty 
vanquifhed’; for,‘acéording to this mode of inter- 
pretation, the graminatical fenfe and connection of 
words are circumftances of little or no importance, 
and the ingenious commentator was left‘gt full libete 
ty to’ affix, to every paflage of the Old ‘Teftament, 
any fignification’ that a fertile imagination might: 
{uggeft ; and even they, who were moft cautious in 
the 
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the ufe of this expedient, muft acknowledge that 
their proofs were founded not fo much on the pro- 
phecies themfelves, .as on the application of them 
by the evangelical writers.. Others again, con- 
ceiving that the hypothefis of the double reference 


of prophecy is an arbitrary aflumption, unfupport- 


ed by. any authority deduced from the prophets 
themfelves ; and thinking that the paflages in the 
New Teftament, which feem to favourihis fuppo- 
fition, may be otherwife explained, by confidering 
the allegorical manner of {peaking and. writing then 
prevalent among the Jews; have run into the other 
extreme, and,. applying all the prophecies of the 
@id Teflament tolely to the events of the Jewifh 
ftate, have denied that the prophets had any refer- 
ence whatever to the. future reign of the Mefljgh. 
On all thefe accounts, the very refpeable @- 
rectors of ‘Teyler’s ‘Thieological Society thought fiz 
to publifh, inthe year 1792, the following propo- 
fition, to be difcuffed by the candidates for their 
ize medal: Are. there, in the writings of the 
Old Teftament, any dived predidtions, particular as 
-well as general, referring tmmcediately and exclufive- 
ly to the Meffiab and bis new difpenfation ? If there 
be, the. So:icty requires the enumeration of all fuch 
paffages, or, at leaft, of the moi remarkable among 
them; together with an account of thofe principles 
and rules of interpretation, according lo which thefe 
prediffions may and ought to be applied to the events 
to which they relate. On this fubject, the. Inquiry 
before us was written and prefented to the directors, 
who adjudged the gold medal to Profelior Konyn- 
ensurc; though, for reafons which we fhall not 
refume to inveftigate, they did not choofe to pub- 
lifh the work under the fanction of the Society. 
The ingenious author comamences with an inqui- 
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ry into the origin and general nature of the pro« 
phecies of the Old Teftament. Here he obferves 
that, to thofe who are acquainted with the ftudy of 
antiquity, whether facred or profane, and are not 
prepofieffed with religious prejudices, it muft be 
evident that the origin of all claim to infpiration, 
as giving rife to oracles and prediétions, may be 
traced to the ignorance of the ancients. Every in- 
dividual, who remarkably excelled his countrymen 
in wifdom and other mental accomplifhments, was 
naturally confidered by his contemporaries, as un- 
der the inftruction and guidance of a fuperior Be- 
ing; and every grand and extenfive defign was 
thought to be fomething divine, and derived from 
the Deity. Thus, in the language of antiquity, 
Zaleucus received his code ef laws from Minerva, 
and Minos from Jupiter. It appears from Hero- 
dotus that the Egyptians dignified their great men 
with the appellation of Gods ; and hence our author 
deduces the earlieft notion of the prophetic charac- 
ter among the Jews. In fupport of this idea, ‘he 
obferves that Abraham is ftyled a prophet in Gen. 
XX. 7, on account of the peculiar favour and friend- 
fhip with which he was honoured by the Supreme 
Being ; and that, in Exod. vii. 1, Motes is faid to 
be, in the Egyptian fenfe of the word, @ God, and 
Aaron bis prophet. Weare alfo reminded that the 
prophets,-in the moft ancient times, had the name 
of feers, and men of God; and that thefe. titles 
were often ailumed by impoftors is concluded from 
the xiii and xviiith chapters of Deuteronomy. The 
companies, or {chools, of the prophets, the Profef- 
for fuppofes to havebeen feminaries, in which youth ° 
were properly éducated to become the inftructors 
of their countrymen ; and he obferves that, as Pro- 
vidence makes ufe of human inffitutions as the 
means 
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means of promoting its wife and excellent purpofes, 
there can be no inconfiftency in fuppofing that the 
Deity might employ thefe inftructors asin{ftruments 
to promote the welfare of a nation particularly de- 
voted to his fervice; nor is there any abfuidity in 
believing that, either mediately or immediately, 
(but who, alas! can define this diftinction?) he 
might communicate information to thefe perfons 
in matters that were of great importance to the hap- 

inefs of mankind. 7 

The learned Profeffor confiders Mofes as the in- 

ftitutor of the prophetic office among the Jews ; lie 
thinks that the paflage in Deuter. xviii. 15, relates to 
this inftitution ; that it refers to the Jewith prophets 
in general, without any particular view to the Mef. 
fiah ; and he concludes that the application of it by 
the apoftles to Chrift muft not be underftood as ex- 
clufive. The prophetic fchools, however, our 
author fuppofes may be afcribed to Samuel ; who, 
forefeeing the revolution which happened toward 
the decline of his life, wifhed to eftablifh a body of 
men, whofe influence might check the evils that 
were to be expected from a monarchical govern- 
ment. As he prefided over the company of pro- 
phets, he had probably inftructéd them how to 
receive Saul; and as his long experience of govern- - 
ment, and his obfervation of the circumftances of 
the neighbouring monarchies, together with “his 
knowledge of the difpofition of his countrymen, 
enabled him to forefee the confequences with which 
the introduction of monarchy among the Jews 
would be attended, it is probable that he taught . 
the prophets that line df conduct which would ob- 
tain and fecure for them influence both with the 
court and with the people. After the death of 
Samuel, we find the prophets Gad and Nathan at 


the 
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the court of David, and Shemaiah atthat of Reho- 
boam ; and it is obfervable that, during the reigns © 
even of the worft of the Jewifh kings, there was 
always fome prophet, eminent on account of: his 
zeal for the reigious and political welfare of the 
fiate, who affumed the right of free accefs to the 
monarch, boldly reproved his vices, or cenfured 


the meafures of his government, and whofe facred 


character and influence rendered him formidable 
to a bad prince. One part of their office appears 
to have been to impart religious inftru€tion, and 
not only to prevent. the introduction of idolatry, 
but alfo tocheck that tendency tofuperftition, into 
which ceremonial obfervances are fo aptto degene- 
rate; ‘hence we find fome of them inculcating: the 
inefficacy of the rites and ceremonies even of their 
law, and recommending the practice of virtue as 
ejientially necefjary to fecure the favour and pro- 
teftion of Ged. This, however, the Profefior 
obferves, was only a fubordinate part of their du- 
ty; for, as the Mofaical difpenfation muft be con- 
fidered as a political eftablifhmert, founded on the 
acknowledgment and worfhip of God as the fupreme 
civil magiitrate, fo the diltinguifhing character of 
the prophetic office among the Jews is that it’ was — 
political ; all their prophecies, whether addreffed . | 
to individuals, or to the people at large. were evi- 
d@ntly of this kind: they were founded on the 
authority and command of God, as the lawgiver 
and fupreme governor of the nation; the imagery 
in which they were clothed was taken from times 
remarkable for political profperity, or adverfity ; 
the motives urged were either the hope of the di- 
vine bleffing, as productive of national happinets, 


“independence, and liberty, together with abun- 


dance of the comforts and enjoymefits of this life, 
or 
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ot élfe the fear of being punifhed by national caa. 
lamities and afflictions ofa temporal kind: even 
the zeal with which the prophets declaimed againft 
idolairy, was founded in the grand political princi- 
ple of the allegiance due to God, as the fupreme 
governor of the Jewifh ftate. ‘The. fame politicad 
object; fays our author, -is manifeft in all their pre- 
dictions of fiture events,: whether thefe be un- 
derftood. to be immediate revelations from God to 
the!prophez ; or whether they be confidered as hif- 
torical narrations, writtet in'a prophetic flyle, af- 
ter.the events had already happened, and which, 
becaufe their authors were unknown, were inferted 
in the prophetic writings by thofe who formed the. 
colle&tié6n of them tranimitted to us." . 

Anthiis part of the work, we fi feveral excel- 
lent obfervations on’ the progrefs of prophecy in 
the different periods of the Jewifh ftate, and on its 
decline after the Babylonian captivity: but here 
our limits will not permit us to follow the author. 

Profeffor KonynensurRG next. inquires into the 
origin and progrefs of the Jewith notion of a 
Meffiah, or Chrift. He obferves: that, though the 
prieits, and fome of the prophets, were confecrated 
by unction, the appellation: of the MefZah, or the 
Anointed, was feldom given, except 16 kings, and 
generally occurs in fuch a connettion that it feems.to 
imply the regal dignity.. Hence he thinks that the 
particular notion of a Mefliah; among the Jews, 
could not, have become popular, till after the efta- 
blifhment of their monarchy ;‘ for it would be abfurd 
toduppofe that, before this period, a pious Ifrae- 
lite, who confidered God as his political fovereign, 
fhould imagine that the future profperity of his 
country was founded on a monarchical government, 
the detire of which-he had been taught to regard as a 

rejection 
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_ tejection of the Deity in the charater of fupreme 
magiftrate :—-for, though Mofes forefaw this change 
in their conftitution, and provided for it ; yet the 
manner in which he expreffes himfelf concerning 
itis very far from recommending it as eligible and 
productive of national happinefs; and, in the 
eighth chapter. of Samuel, God is introduced as 
faying that the péople rejected him by defiring a 
king... Before the introduction of monarchy, the 
Jews founded their ideas of national profperity on. 
the divine promiles to the patriarchs, and had learn- 
ed from Mofes to connect thefe ideas with the imme- 
diate government of God, inftead of that of any 
Meffiah, opanointed delegate of the Almighty. 

The charaéter of David, as being in a political 
fenfe 12 man after God's heart, and his exemplary 
attachment tothe worfhip of the Deity, together 
-with the profperity and happinefs which the nation 
derived from his government, and from the efta-. 
blifhment of the throne in his family, feem to be 
the circumftances that more immediately influenced 
the Jews in forming their ideas of the welfare of 
their Country ; as this monarch was much beloved 
by the people, it was natural for, them to indulge 
the hope that their defcendants might be governed 
by princes of his family, who might refemble him 
in difpofition and character, and, like him, be the 
means of fecuring to them the divine protetion and 
favour. ‘The prophets confirmed this idea, by the 
blefiings which they pronounced on this prince, and 
on thofe of his fucceffors who fhould walk in his 
ways ; as well as by declaring, in the poetical ftyle 
of prophecy, that his throne fhould be eftablifhed 
for ever. Thus the reign of David became the 
ftandard, by whith that of all his fucceffors was 


eftimated ; and, amid all the calamities, which the 
1 
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ill conduct of many of thefe princes drew on the 
Jews, they looked back for confolation to the reign 
of their favourite monarch, and to the promiies 
made to him ; ‘trufting that, though this royal fami- 
ly were afflicted for a time; they would. not be for 
_ ever abandoned. They fill hoped that fome fon 
of David might fucceed to the throne, who fhould 
walk in the ways of his great anceftor ; who, like 
him, fhould be the max after God's heart ; and’ un- 
der whofe government the ten tribes might returri to 
their allegiance, the nation enjoy the divine favour, 
be made to triumph over all its enemies, and be 
diftinguifhed by a long feries of profperity, fecured 
to it by a race of kings, who fhould imitate the 
religious and @xcellent character of the reftorer of 
national bappinefs. Such, in our ‘author's opinion, 
were the circumftances and hopes. which led the 
Jews to form their ideas of a Meffiah ; and fuch, 
he thinks, were the profpe¢ts indulged by [faiah, 
on the acceffion of Hezekiah ; to whom he applies 
the paflages predictive of national happinefs, in the 
ninth and eleventh chapters of this prophet, which 
moft divines have confidered as referring to,Chrilf. 
On this popular hope, which arofe from the confi- 
dence that°God would never utterly forfake the 
family of David, was founded the expectation with 
refpect to. a future deliverer ; and, though fome 
of the prophetic expreflions relative to this hope 
«may feem to point to certain times and events of 
their hiftory, the Profeffor thinks that no fuch par- 
ticular reference was intended; and he lays it 
down as a character of the prophecies of the Meffiah, 
that they are general and indefinite. with refpect to 
the individual predicted, and the time when he was 


to appear. He alfo obfervesthat all thefe prophecies 
imply the perpetuity of the Jewifh theocracy, and 
F f 
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of Jerufalem as the feat of empire ; that they all 
coincide with the popular ideas concerning the un- 
interrupted fucgeflion of the race of David to the 
crown ; and. that they are conditional: they ‘are 
all calculated to promote national-virtue, by ‘con- 
tinually enforcing the idea of Ged’s peculiar favour’ 
to his people, which, though they might lofe it for 
atime.by their apoftacy, would be reftored to them 
on their repentance and return to the worfhip of 
the Deity and obedience ef his commands. ©, 

It is farther obferved by the author, as a cha- 
racter of the prophecies concerning the Meffiah, 
that the happinefs predicted to the Jews was to be 
enjoyed by them under amonarch who, like David, 
was to be' the Anointed of the Lord, @ridthus, in the 
ftrictett fenfe, aman after God's beart ; who fhould 
refiore the religion of Mofes in all its purity ; under 

‘ whofe government Ifrael and Judahdhould be reu- 
nited ; and by whom the heathen nations fhould be 
fubdued, and converted to the worfhip of the: true 
God, who would then confer on them, as well as on 
the Jews, an uninterrupted feries of peaceand of the 
highefttemporal felicity : but that the revohition, 
by which this happy change was to be effected, 
would be violent, and be preceded by many cala- 
mities. : : 

Hence Profeflor Konynensurc argues,that, whe- 
ther the Jewifh prophecies be fuppofed to be foun- 
ded on particular revelation ; or, as poetical effu- 
lions of the national fpirit, to reft on no other 
eroundthan the general authority of the divin® pro- 
mifes, they could have no direét reference to the 
{piritual kingdom of Jefus, or the moral bleffings of 
the gofpel. ‘he prophets and their contemporaries 
were fo far from having any idea that their theo- 
cracy would be diflolved, that their whole fyftem 


was 
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‘was founded in its perpetuity; fo far were they 
from imagining that a new religion was to fuperfede 
the Mofaical difpenfation, that they confidered this 
as the only means by which happinefs could be 
communicated to mankind, and expected that al! 
the Gentile world would be brought under it. The 
felicity which they foretold did not confift in the 
moral advantages nor in the bleffings of another 
world, propofed by Chriftianity, but merelyin tem- 
poral happinefs and national profperity,. derived 
from their political relation to God as: their fu- 
preme magiftrate, and depending on their ftrict 
adherente ‘to the principles of this conftitution. 
The ingenious author’s arguments for thefe opi- 
hioris, though they may not be fatisfactory to per- 
fons who have been accuflomed to confider the 
prophecies as predictions referring directly to 
Chrift; deferve attention. Among others’ things, 
he obferves that direct prediétions of a Meffiah, 
who was tobe born many «ages afterward, in the 
circumftances in which our Saviour came into the 
world ; whofe'appearance would be productive of 
the entire fubverfion of the theocracy; and who, 
_ inftead of «the political profperity and temporal 
happinefs, which the Jews expected, would beftow 
_ moral and fpiritual bleffings on all mankind ; would 
have been fo contrary to the national fpirit, as to 
be unintelligible ; and if this were the cafe, they 
could have been of no ufe in promoting the confo- 
lation and improvement of thofe to whom they 
were addrefled. Thefe ends were adinirably aniwer- 
ed) by promifes, im which their refloration to 
national happinefs was made to depend on theiif 
repentance and reformation in which no particul 
time of accomplifhment was determined; and iy 
which only the gerieral characters of the peirfon 
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were laid down who was to be the means 6f confer: 
ring thefe bleffings, ina manner conformable to 
_ what had been the popular ideas and expectations 

during fo many ages. i 

After thefe preliminary obfervations on the na- 
ture af the prophecies which refer to the Meffiah 
and his government, the author enumerates, in a 
chronological order, thofe paflages which he con- 
fiders in this view :—but for thefe we muft refer to 
the work at large; as likewife for other valuable 
obfervations, for which we want room. 

The Profeffor obferves that the prophecies here 
quoted coincide inthe principles on which'they are 
founded, which are God’s choice of the patriarchs, 
apdthe covenant that he made with them, and af 
terward confirmed to their pofterity ; and they all 
feem to havea particular reference to'the divine ac- 
ceptance of Soloman’s praifes on the’ dedication of 
thetemple. They alfo agree in defcribing the 
future Meffiah in general terms, which’ denote 
nothing farther concerning his defcent than that 
he fhould be a Jew ; for our author, without decla- 
ting his own opinion, fays that the expreffions, 
relating to the defcent from David ate by many 
confidered as metaphors, conformable to the popt- 
lar opipion, which muft not be underftood ‘inthe 
literal fenfe ; and he thinks that the ° mention “of 
Beth-lehem, in Micah v. 2, is nota part’ of ‘the 
prophecy,—but only a rhetorical figure with which 
it is introduced by way of antithefis. He alfortakes. 
notice that thefe paflages do not mention any par- 
ticular circumflances or events. of the Meffiah’s 
acceffion and reign, but only point him owt’ as a 
monarch whofe government fhould be permanently 
eftablifhed. afte! , 


In 
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*eIn the next chapter, the Profeffor givesa thetch 
of the new difpenfation under the Meffiah, deduced 
fromthe prophecies already cited : but, as this is 
litthe more than a collection of the ideas difperfed 
inthe former chapters, we fhall not dwell on. it, 
butsproceed-to the concluding part of his eflay ; in 
which he lays down rules that, he thinks, ought 
toibe obferved, in the explanation and application 
of the prophecies relating to the Meffiah. Pa 
~ Thefe rules are’ preceded by too’ poftulates ; the 
firft of which is that we are not to be implicitly 
guided by the application or citation of prophecy 
in the writings of the evangelilts and apoftles. They 
did-not write in the language of the prophets, but 
in the Hellenittic Greek ; very fey of the paflages 
which they quote agree with the! Maforetic text; 
which is now confidered as genuine ; mary of them 
depend on readings that are loft’; “and» others are 
taken from the Alexandrian verfion. As therefore, 
fays theauthor, it has never been ‘proved that the 
Hebrew ,text of the: prophets was tranfmitted in all 
its purity.to the. evangelical writers, that the Alex- 
andrian-verfion was free from all error, and that 
they had uncorrupted copies of it; and as it has 
never yet been fully fhewn that the Deity fo imme- 
diately.and continually influenced the minds of the 
evangelical writers, as to enable'them to underftand 
in their primitive meaning all the words and ‘ex- 
preffions of the, antient Hebrew, (which, in their. 
time, had loft its purity and was.become obfolete, ) 
and accurately to tranflate the ideas of the prophets 
into the language in which they wrote, without 
any mixture of their own notions ; the writings of 
the New Teftament can be of no decifive authorivy 
- afcertaining the true and primitive meaning of 
the prophets ;. nor can it availin any inftanee,’ in 

which 
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which the grammatical fenfe of the original does not 
exactly coincide with that of the quotation : but 
this very condition fuppofes an accurate iriveftiga- 
tion of the prophetic writings, independent of any 
connection with the New Teftament.. The fecond 
poftulate is the exclufion of a double fenfe of pro- 
phecy. of ' esha 
Thefe poftulates being premifed, the. author’s- 
firft maxim is, that no prophecy. of the Meffiah is 
, to be found in the Old Teftament, before the in- 
troduction of monarchical government among the 
Jews. He thus excludes. feveral paflages, which 
have been confidered by fome divines as prophetic 
of Chrift. That he fhould reje@. Gen. iii, 15. will 
eafily be conceived by. thofe who are acquainted 
with the difhculties with which this chapter has em- 
barrailed the beft commentators. ‘lhe promifes in 
Gen. xii. 3. and xxii. 17, 18. refer to nothing 
moye than to the populoufnefs and political great- 
nefs of the nation that was to defcend from. Abra- 
ham ; and concerning Gen. xlix.. 10. M. Konyn- 
ENBURG adopts the opinion of Doederlein, who ex- 
plains it as relating merely to the. political circum- 
{lances and military triumphs of the tribe of Judah 
and by whom the, paflage 1s thus tranflated : .‘‘.The, 
feepter hall not depart from Fudab, nor foall, a 
commander of his foot-foldrers be wanting, till. bis - 
peace foull take place, and the nations feall be Subse 
to bim.” | 
The Profeffor allows, in his fecond rule, that 
thofe paflages may be contidered as prophecies refer- 
ring to the Meffiah, in whichymention is. made of 
a future triumphant monarchical gevernment :but, 
in his third, he excepts from this general maxim 
all thofe places which have an. ,immedjate relation 
ta events that took place in. the Jewith cecomony, 
" before 
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before the coming of Chrift ; for he obferves that 
asthe prophets, were intimately acquainted with 
the political circumftances of their country, they 
very frequently fpoke, in the poetical ftyle of pro- 
phecv, ‘concerning events, either of their owri 
times, or which they forefaw would fhortly happen. 
Among thefe paflages he particularly mentions 
Ifaiah vii. 14—16. ix. 6,7. and the eleventh chap- 
ter; which, we are told,’ refer to Hezekiah, and 
not to the Meffiah. Under this’ head, alfo, he ex- 
cludes all thofe places fm the Pfalms, which have 
been applied to Chrift ‘by the writers of the New 
Teftament. He farther obferves that thofe texts 
may be confidered as relating to the* Meffiah, in 
which the prophet, though he borrows his imagery 
from the events and circumflances of his own 
nation, promifes a meafure of virtue and happinels 
infinitely exceeding any thing that ever took place 
under the political economy of the Jews ; efpecially 
thofe paflages in which an univerfal acknowledge- 


ment and worlhip of the true God are a pet : 


—for this idea is always charaCeriftic of the pro- 
phecies of the Meffiah; and the prophets in re- 
prefenting it, feem always to have borrowed their 
imagery fromm the profperous reigns of David and 
Solomon. r, 

According to the Profeffor, mo paffage can be 
regarded as referring to the Meffiah, which predi&s 
perfonal rejection and fuffering. Under this head, 
he excludes Hfaiah liij. In his explanation of this 
prophecy he fays that it begins with the thirteenth 
verfe of the preceding chapter; and he thinks that 
it refers to the diftrefs and difeafe of Hezekiah, 
which he fuppofes was the leprofy, and to the ref- 
toration of this monarch to health and profperity. 
As to Zechariah xii. 10. it is obferved that, without 


havin g 
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having récourfeto the interpretation given of -it*by 
Grotius, it is fo very deficient in point of connec- 
tion, that nothing certain can be founded on it; 
for it is here laid down as a rule that no prophecy 
can be faid to relate to the Meffiah, unlefs the con- 
nection, in which it flands, evinces the prophet’s 
intention, by the moft fublime reprefentations of 
political and moral felicity, to fpeak.comfort to his 
dejected countrymen, and to excite them to that 
reformation of religion and manners, on which all 
thefe fplendid profpects of mational happinefs were 
founded, and without which they could never take 
place. Hence the author concludes that thefe pro- 

hecies have never been accomplifhed in the fenfe . 
in which they were pronounced ; becauie the mo- 
rals of the Jews, as anation, have never yet attain- 
ed that perfection which the prophets themfelves 
made the indifpenfable condition of their political 
profperity. — 


In reviewing this publication, we have exceeded 
our ufual limits: but, as the fubject is important, 
‘and as fome of our author's fentiments may appear 
novel to Englifh readers, we were defirous of giving 
a faithful account of them. They may poffibly 
give umbrage to thofe who found their notions of 
religion on the plenary infpiration of every paflage, 
both in the Old and New ‘Teftament, and who be- 
lieve the whole Bible to be, in the ftricteft fénfe, 
the word of God :—but this hypothefis, though it 
has been adopted by many pious and learned men, 
is attended with fo many.difhiculties, that wé fearcely 
think thofe who are attached to it would be able to 
defend either Judaifm or Chriftianity againft the 
objections of a fenfible gnd well-informed Deift :-— 
many men, not lefs eminent, than the former for 


‘ piety 
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iety and learning, have perceived this, and have 
embraced different principles of interpretation. 
Without inquiring whether opinions be agreeable 
to human ftandards_ or orthodoxy, we conceive our- 
felves, as men and as Chriftians, under fome obli- 
gations to thofe who, with that ferioufnefs and mo- 
defty which characterize the diligent inveftigator of 
truth, communicate the refult of their refearches. 
This the prefent ingenious author has done, and 
we regard his work as throwing confiderable light 
on the fubject ; though there may be particulars in 
it to which we might perhaps be able to offer fome 
objections : but, as it is not our bufinefs to enter 
into controverfy, we fhall conclude this article with 
expreffing our general approbation, and with re- 
minding our readers that the learned Profeflor con- 
fiders the prophecies with refpect only-to the ideas 
of prophets and their countrymen as Jews; he thus 
ftrictly confines himfelf to the terms of the queftion 
propofed, without inquiring into the mode of ap- 
plication adopted by the writers of the New ‘Tefta- 
ment. » His vindication of the condud of Provi- 
dence in both difpenfations, with which he con- 
Cludes his book, is highly judicious; and, had we 
room to infert it, would prove that he is a fincere 
and able advocate of the religion of Jefus; who, 
though.not the temporal Meffiah expected by the 
Jews, was, in the moft exalted fenfe, the Chrift 
of God. 
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Anat. Il. The Hifory of Mary Queen of Scots. Including an 
Examination of the Writings which were afcribed to her, 
To which are added, Appendixes, containing Copies of thofe 
Writings; and alfo of a confiderable Number of her genuine 
Compofitions, By Thomas Robertfon. D.D. F.R.S. Edin. 


Minifter of Dalmeny, 4to. pp. 179. 158, Sterl. Boards. 
Robinfons. 


T is a.circumftance which, to minds inclined 

towards fcepticifm, might feem to fhake the very 
foundation of hiftorical .credit, that concerning 
tranfactions and characters of great moment, and 
of high diftinétion, exhibited on the public theatre 
of the world only two or three centuries ago, it has 
become almoft, perhaps altogether, impoflible to 
afcertain the truth. ‘That the age in which Homer 
lived fhould be doubtful ; that it {hould be queftion- 
ed at what time the fiege of Troy happened, how 
long it lafted, and indeed whether the place was 
ever befieged at all; after an interval of nearly 
three thoufand years, may not be thought wonder- 
ful; but that there fhould have been, in the pre- 
fent age, any room for bifforical doubts relative to 
the leading features in the character of a Richard 
the Third of England, or of a Mary of Scotland, 
muft be acknowledged to afford no great degree of 
encouragement to dogmatifm, concerning that clafs 
of truths which depend on human teftimony. 

No character in Britifh hiftory has attraéted more 
attention than that of Mary. | It has exercifed the 
judicious and elegant pens of a Hume and a Ro- 
bertfon, the diligence of a Goodall dnd a Tytler, 
the eloquence of a Stuart, and the ingenuity of a 
Whitaken Yet it ftill remains undecided whether 
her perfonal charms, to which all the world has 
pee homage, were exalted by virtue, or degraded 

y depravity ; whether her fufferings, which are on 
all hands agreed to have been injurioufly fevere, 
, have 
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have fpred a glory round exalted merit, or have 
only ferved as a {kreen to conceal from the notice of 
pofterity grofs indifcretion, and heinous criminali- 
ty:—in fhort, whether her memory has been cru- 
elly calumniated, or whether fhe was in truth un- 
faithful to her hufband, and acceflary to his death. 
The prefent Dr. Robertfon undertakes the vindi- 
cation of the conduct of Mary on grounds fome- 
what different from thofe of her former apologifts. 
After having related her hiftory from her birth to 
her marriage with Lord Darnley, (in the leading 
particulars of which he agrees with former hiftori- 
ans,) he endeavours to prove that this marriage did 
not begin in love, and that it foon terminated in 
averfion. Neverthelefs, he maintains that fhe not 
only had no fhare in devifing and executing the 
death of her hufband, but was unacquainted with the 
particulars of the plot formed againft his life. He 
admits, however, A oer fhe may have had fome grounds 


to fufpect that a confpiracy for this purpofe was real- 


ly in agitation ; and that, though, when a {cheme of 
a divorce was at Craigmillar propofed to her by 
Murray, Argyle, Huntley, and Bothwell, in terms 
which pointed at murder, fhe abfolutely forbad the 
attempt’; yet fhe might have afterwards fo far chang- 
ed -her ground, as to forbid any perfon to {peak to 
her on the fubject. If we rightly underftand Dr. 
R. he'allows that fhe was, in fome fort, privy to the 
defign of murdering Darnley, and connived at the 
plot, though fhe took no active part in the execu- 
tion. . 

If; however; Mary is convicted of having at 
leaft connived at the death of her hufband,~ it dees 
not ‘appear that fhe was influenced by a paffion for 
Bothwell, but acted rather from fome other caufe 


which the hiftorian does not diftin@ly develope. 
: The 
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The'patticulars of Mary’s trial and tragical end 
are related at large, but with little novelty or elu- 
cjdation of the well-known faéts. ‘The condué& of 
Elizabeth with refpect to Mary very juftly excites 
the author’s indignation ; and it is not without rea- 
fon that he has faid that the meannefs, the unfair- 
nefs, and the barbarity of her conduct’ towards 
Mary, have doomed her to’ contempt ‘and an igno- 
miny which will never die. This we readily admit: 
‘yet we think that Elizabeth is traduced when it is 
hinted to be more than’ poffible that fhe was an 
abettor of Darnley’s murder; for, as this author 
himfelf fays in vindicating Mary, it fhould feem 
that thefe were not the times for fuch bloody deeds 
being committed by her fex; it is chiefly in the 
decline, and laft luxury, of empires, that women 
{hare in the crimes of men, concert plots of death, 
mix poifons, and handle daggers. 

Dr. R., at the clofe of this work, examines the 
evidence of the authenticity of fundry writings 
imputed to the Queen of Scots, and. concludes 
that there are the ftrongeft grounds furbelieving 
that thefe writings are not genuine. After having 
adduced feveral proofs.of a difpofition in the times 
to forgery, he confiders diftinly the hiftory of 
thefe writings and their contents. With refpect to 
their bifory, he points out feveral particulars in re- 
gard to the time of their appearance, their number, 
and other external circumftances, which ‘indicate 
forgery : on their coztents, he remarks that there 
was no fufficient occation for the letters in quettion ; 

that it is impoffible that they could have been writ- 
ter within the compafs of time allotted by Murray's. 
own journal; that they detcribe Darnley: in a 
light incompatible with che character which hiftory 
gives of him ; that te Queen herfelf is reprefent- 
ed in a manner altogether contradictory to hiflory ; 
and 
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and that: they are’ inconfiflent with the Queen's 
ftyle, and with themfelves. ie 

In an Appendix, Dr. R. has given.copies of the 
letters, fonnets, and contracts,’ which,he has pro- 
nounced to be fpurious, and alfo copies of: feveral 
genuine compolitions of Mary, confifting chiefly 
of letters to various perfons. ‘Thofe which wee 
written in French are given in a literal Englifh 
tranflation.- In courfe, the poetical pieces will 
appear bald and infipid. | 

Our general idea of this Hiftory is that it cafls 
lefs new light on the characters and events of which 
it treats, than the preface led us to expect; and that 
in point. of correctnefs and elegance of language, 
it by no means equals the productions of fome other 
late hiflorians:—but it may neverthelefs deferve 
attention asa pleafing fammary of an interefting 
portion of biographical hiftory, and as furnifhing 
numerous materials towards forming a, decifive 
judgment on the fubject of the work.—The notes 
and. references form a valuable part.of the publica- 
tion. 








Art. II, Mr, Cartwright’s Journal of Tranfa@ions and Evenis 
at Labrador. 
[Article concluded from page 26.] . 


N his return.to England inthe latter end of the 

year 1773, Mr. Cartwright entered into a part- 
netfhip with Captain Robert Scott, late commander 
of the Speaker Beithadiema, and Mr. John Scott, 
his younger brother: They were jointly to have one 
half of the trade, and Mr. C: the other. Mr. C.’s vef- 
fel and {tock were to be received at a valuation of two 
thoufand “eo they agreed to furnith an equal 
fum in cath: Having embarked at Plymouth, they 
fet fail April 13 for Ireland: but on their paflage, 
the fhip received fo much damage by running on 
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the Ruddlefione, which lies about four miles fouth- 

ward of the Land’s end, that, on examination at 
Cork, fhe was found not/ea worthy, and was confe- 
quently condemned as unfit for the voyage. A new 
brig of one hundred and thirty tons burden was pur- 
chafed, which, after encountering a heavy fea, ar- 
ae at the place of deftination about the end of 


une 1774, 3 
To the lovers of natural hiftory, Mr. C.’s account 


of the Porcupine cannot but prove acceptable : 

‘ I do not know how many thefe creatures have at a birth; 
but imagine they are not very prolific : forif they were, they would 
deftroy all the trees in the country, as they feed on nothing but 
rinds the whole winter, and by fo doing kill a prodigious number 
of trees of allforts ; though they prefer the filver fir to all others. 
In ipring, they are very fond of theleaves of the larch, and in the 
autumn, they eat a bad fpecies of mufhrooms which grow here in 
tolerable plenty. This creature is a good deal like the beaver, in 
fize and fhape; the only difference is in the tail and feet, 
They both fit up, and make ufe of their fore feet to feed them- 
{elves with. ‘The porcupine readily climhs trees, for which pur. 

fe he is famithed with very long claws ; and in winter when 

mounts into a tree, I believe he does not come down tillhe has 
eaten the bark from the top tothe bottom. He generally makes 
his courfe though a wood, ina ftraight direction ; feldom mifling 
a tree, unlefs fuch as are old. He lovesthe young ones beft, and de- 
vours fo much, eating only the inner part of the rind, that I have 
frequently known one porcupine ruin near one hundred trees in a 
winter. A man who is acquainted with the nature of thefe ani- 
mals, wil} feldom mifs finding them when the {now is on the, 
ground, if he can but hit upon the cae of that winter; by 
making a circuit round the barked trees, he will foon come updn 
his track, wunlefs a yery deep fnow thouldjchance to fall after his 
saft afcent. Having once difcovered that, he wil] not be long, ere 
he find the animal, ‘Ihe belly of a porcupine is covered with coarfe 
fury but all the reft of him with tharp’prickles ; the Jonge ft and 
Rrongeft of which.are on his rump and tail, It is a received opi- 
nion, that aporcupine can dart his quills at pleafure into a ciftant 
object ; bat Frectaed to affirm that this fpecies cannot, (whatever 
any other may do,) for] have taken much pains to’afcertain the 
fact. On the approach of danger, he retreats into a hcley if 
poffible ; but where be cannot find one; he feizes upon the bef 
thelter that offers, finks his nofe between his fore legs, and de, 


fends himfelf by a fharp ftroke of his tail or a fudden jeik of his 
back 
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back. As the quills are bearded at their points and not deeply 
rooted in the fkin, they ftick firmly into whatever they penetrate. 
Great care fhould be taken to extract them immediately ; other- 
wife, by the muafcular motion of the animal into which they are 
ftuck, enforced by the beards of the quills, they foon work 
themfelves quite through the part; but 1 never perceived the 
puncture to be attended with worfe fymptoms, than that of a 
chirurgical inftrument. 

A porcupine oneday chanced to be upon the ground; and my 
grey-hound, which always attends me and never had feen one be- 
tore, no fooner fet eyes on him, than he ftruck at him with the 
fame refolution that he would have doneatafoxe J thought he 
would inftantly have gone mad. His tongue, the whole infide of 
his mouth, his nofe and face were ftuck as fall of quills, as it was 
p-flible for them to be ; infomuch, that his mouth was gasged 
wide open, and he was in fuch agony, that he would have bit me, 
wher I attempted to give him relief, could he have clofed his 
mouth. Upon returning to the houfe, 1 made Jack hold him 
down, and then, with the affittance of a pair of bullet. moulds, in 
about three hours time, I extracted moft ot them. Some were 
broken too fhort to take hold of, and 1 drew out feveral by their 
points, which half penetrated quite through the roof of his mouth 


and the cartillage of his nofe.’ 

Mr. C. returned to London about the end of 
Nov. 1776; and, onthe 2oth of April in the fol- 
lowing. year, proceeded down the Channel for 
Waterford, on his fourth voyage ; which termina- 


ted onthe 21ft of June, without any remarkable 
occurrence. ‘ 


In the former part of this work, we noticed Mr. 
C.’s defire to ‘ be amongft the bears ;’ nor does he, 


in this refpect, feem to have been difappointed : 

* l came to a very ftrong fhoot of water, oceafioned by the 
river being pent in between two high points ; from thence I faw 
feveral white-bears fifhing in the ftream above. I waited tor 
them, and in a fhort time, a bitch with a {mall cub fwam down 
clofe to the other fhore, and landed a little below. The bitch 
immediately went into the woods, but the cub fat down upon a 
tock, when I fent a ball through it, at the diftance of a hundred 
and twenty yards at the leaft, and knocked it over; but getting 
up again it crawled into the woods, were I heard it crying mourn- 
fully, and concluded that it could not long furvive. 

‘ The report of my gun brought fome others down, and it 
was no fooner re-loaded, ¢han another the bear, with a cub of 


eighteen 
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eighteen: months old, came fwimming clofe under me. I fhot the 
bitch through the head and.Ail/ed her dead, ‘The cub perceiving 
this and getting fight of me, as 1 was ftanding clofe to the edge 
of the bank, which was near eight feet above the level of tee 
water, made at me with great ferocity ; but juft as the creature 
was about to revenge the death of his dam, I faluted him with a 
load of large thot in his right eye, which not only knocked that 
out, but alfo made him clofe the other; during which time, he 
turned round feveral times, pawed his face, and roared moft hi. 
deoufly. He no fooner was able to. keep his left eye me than he 
made at me agains quite mad with rage and pain ; but whert he 
came to the foot, of the bank, I gave him a fecond falute with the 
other barrel, {and blinded him moft completely ; his whole head 
was then covered with blood. The fecond fhot made him aét in 
the fame manner as at firft, until he ftruck the ground’ with his 
feet, when he landed alittle below me, and. blundered into the 
woods, knocking his head againft every rock and tree that he met 
with = 

« Lnow perceived that two others had juft landed about fixty 
yards above me, and were fiercely looking round them. As both 
my guns were difcharged, the ram-rod of my rifle broken by 
loading in too great hatte the laft time, and as Phad left my thot 
and ball-bag belonging to the other in the boat, ‘I freely confefs, 
that:I felt myfelf ina very unpleafant fituation. But as no time 
was to be loft, 1 darted into the woods, and inftantly loaded. my. 
doubie barrel with powder only ; that I might finge their whif- 
kers at leaft, if I were attacked ; for the rifle balls were too 
large. Having loaded my rifle alfo with as much expedition as 
a broken rod would permit, I returned to my former poft. The 
bears having advanced a few yards, were at the edge of the 
woods, and the old one was looking fternly at me. The dan- 
ger of firing at her 1 knew was great, as fhe was feconded by a 
cub of eighteen months; but I could not refift the temptation. 
She prefenting a fair broadfide to me,. I fortunately fent my ball 
through herheart, and dropped her; but getting up again, fhe 
tan fome yards into the woods ; where I foon 7 her dead, 
without her cub.’ | E 

‘ I had not fat long, ere my attention was diverted, from the 
variety of objects, which at firft prefented themfelves, to an enor- 
mous, old, dog bear, which came out of fome alder bufhes on 
my right, and was walking flowly towards me, with his eyes, 
fixed on the ground, and his nofe not far from it; at the fame 
time he prefented a fair forehead to me : I turned myfelf round 
to front him, drew up my feet to elevate my knees; on which 
I refted my elbows, and in that pofition fuffered him to come 
within five yards of me before I drew the trigger ; when 1 pla- 
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bears immdiately after Lhad fired a fhot,. when I fhould have no« 
thing to defend mytelft with but the powder only, which was in - 

my other gua, I thought it was moft prudent to return to the boat 
and get a trefh fupply of ammunition, When I got down, I not 
only tound myfelf very much fatigued, but the day was far {peng, 
and we had as much other work todo, as the remainder of it was 
compctentto. The dhalloway likewife was left in fo expofed. 
a fituation, that the might ¢ be driveri from her anchors, if. 
itcame on to blow itrong ; 1. therefore altered my intention, 
and waited the return of the other three people. It was not long 
before they came down ; for they were not able to kimthe bear. 
Although his body was afloat in water, which was about four 
feet deep, and mothing but.his head refted u a. flat rock, 
yet they could notlifteven that up, It was with the utmoft. ¢x- 
ertion of their united ftrength, that they could heave him off the 
rock with the affiftanee of leavers ; nor could they cant him on 
his back, after he was wholly afloat, in order to fkin him in the 
water ; much lefs were they able to drag him on fhore. We judg- 
ed him to be asmech astwelye hundred weight; nor could he 
well be lefs than thatashe ftood fix feet high and his carcafs 
was as big as that of the largeft ox Levert faw. binding them- 
felves foiled in every other attempt, at length they tied fome 
dry wind falls to hin and launched him into the ftream, in hopes 
that we might pick him up with the boat ; but the trees came 
down without the bear, which made us conclude, that he had 
grounded fomewhere above. ‘Thus ended in cifappointment, _ 
the nobleft day’s {port Lever fv : for we got only one kin, al- 
though we had killed fix- hears, and not one morfel of fieth; 
which at this time would have been particularly acceptable, as 
we had eaten nothing for fourteen hours. BP 3 
The Journal for Feb, 1779 contains an hiftorical 
account of thefe tremendous animals. They are 
prodigious travellers and are able to fubfift a long 
time without food. Great numbers, Mr. C. be- 
lieves, are deftroyed every fpring by veing carried 
out to fea on the ice. They bring forth their young 
about March, and drop them on the ice; where they 
lie for. fome days before they are able to follow their 
dams, who, however, frequently carry them on their 
_back, when they are firft able to travel. They breed 
only once in two years, and have generally but oneat a 
time. When their cubs are very young, it is dange- 
rous to meet them and their dams, as the latter have 
then 
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then beén known to ‘act offenfively ; at.other times, 
they willaiways make off;—but, when wounded, they 
will attack their enemy with the greateft fury. They 
até amazingly ftrong, and are moft excellent box- 
ers. , that are properly. trained, will endea- 
vout to feize them behind ;'to avoid which, the bear 
will ‘ fit down Ow his buttocks, and fpin round ike 
atop, im.order to get hold of the dog. ‘ This is the 
time, (fays Mr. C.) when you’may approach and 
kill bim dead’at one fhot, if you are but ‘cool ;*but 
if the dog is not well ufed to the fport he will attack 
him forwards’ ;’ in which cafe he is fure to be either 
killed; lamed, or cowed immediately; and ‘the bear 
will then attack you.”” sea sade Seraserins iy 
’ Mr. C. makes many remarks on the food and 
difpofition of the rein deer. Though naturally 
wild and timorous, ‘no creature is fo foon nor fo ef- 
fectually tamed, if taken young. They not only 
grow bold, but difcover a degree of affection for 
étowhom they are habituated: A young deer, 
hofe mother M. C. had fhot,’ had its full liberty 
‘on the fourth day after it Was caught. It diftovered 
no fymptomis of fear at the report of a gun fired clofe 
to it, but ‘appeared much terrified if any ‘dog 'ran 
near it: sto 7 bel nk Faith Apedew “ua 
#1 believe, (fays Mr. C.) they fearcé ever fleep ; for as much 
egies ny pale dl 
’ or e nt 
esr fiamled cree Whine, & coals Raton Wheat hae 
dain down on the bed’ata time it was lying on the floor, irwould 
tase up every five or fix minutes, and come to fee that J was not 
Bones and having licked my ‘face or fucked my _neck-handker- 
fief a little, it would quietly lie down again, at any time 
‘itloft me, it would run about pratt, fame ohine like a hog, ‘anil 
never reft until og gwar ei chang sca mie in fu!l 
{peed.. ve . ’ 
or ge fter mye it, which Plated it ‘aa — 
~ "They are fond of great variety intheir food while 
‘itis ita growing fate preferrin® wnt is vountg- 
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‘youngeftand moft ju hau will Swim, with ex 

Fs dinary A toni Hist? = ha ciation Tleack: 
pe the Sbtersatione ea h Me, C, has .been en- 

to. make, he is fully.of.opinion, th: ithere ats 

many parts in England were. they woul 

thrive well : but he does.not thin | oo 

one in fuch parks as produce, i ; we 


ret latter end of the. year 4; a7 
turned. to London ;. and, notwithfla eck a 


exertions, is affairs were far fr i in; 
rifhing condition : he refolv Te REIS a6. atone 
voyage tp the coaft of Labrador... f 
the journals of this voyage many., cur us 
ons relating to the natural hiftory br sy yee 
C. fuppofes that; none. of he whitets, 
mentioned them, ever faw.a beaver.ho 5s ne ‘that 
they related only the, tales of liners fascias. He 
feels exw Peoreane ¢ ey Thi he 
of. contradicting ¢ ate Doi 
an bc is bt 
eats “hwy much { 
that Monten a Py om Ringst himf 
fame reafon, for; e he a 
ws fith — all a beavers of pres 
Laver mt erg Wa neither eat. fifh nor, j ani- 
but live-upon the leaves and ron fuch 
chap ek Garche eee ke TPReR, ju ice, and t the 
root of the water-lil Pride 
‘The mede of conf puGing be borane Sg ces 
choice of a fituation, are extremely wriors karat 
the account of . which we mult refer the . 
to the Journal itfelf, as the leng h of it ) 
—— Pa ewe CT Se eee 


* ea? ~Y we ied ‘ood at de Buffon's stk i hand; that we might 
have examined the paflage in the original : for it feems faczedible ‘that fo great 
a oa-uralilt fhoujg have hazarded a conjecture fo extremely unphilofophical. . 








Cartwright's # Jooreels ag 
usfrom -tranfcribing: it. a C. -feems to, difbe- 
lieve the desictegy fh their tails. as.tnew, 
els in plaiftering their heaton for he thinks the 
= senb sayy igi eae fit, to0 weak} for 


wipes neoeliag eigen shea. 
will cut down aie aha er fe api 


Ver grew 5 and they perfor 
ay -and, diligentlyd, .,.A,. dtick of ibe oth gue 
walking,.cane, they, will otinhesdentehe 
cleanly.as if it were done by apruning knife. 
,C, alfo oppofes the opinion ve Buifon and 
swipe aot bee bels eort ‘a 
t $3 C orm + acco 
3 his account, feems to-réndet .it impolible 
‘. Thofe who.compare this account, ‘(ays out au- 
ily with the writings of Buffon,and others, will 
a greatidifference, but it mu{t.be remembered 
that, they-wrote-entirely from. nemengesei I om 
& nig te chiefly, 
ril brant Cc. sandéptocke bi. foxth ‘and 
toit of Labrador ; and at theend 
of porter a short account .of | the 
natural hiftory.of that,country*:. The; face/of the 
whole, at -leaft, of thofe parts at efent known, 
-yery-hillyand mouptainous. hed 
ape keg fertility.| fromthe fea, but. a 
er ‘tion difcovers-the foil to be “poor, and 
e-verdure,to of coarfe.. plantge —— 
pom peniati e poyertyof the fou, .the'i 
| Raersend, Jakes, ‘ebonnde tivvlhs and amphibious 


i moe i joined at the hibud "to Cambie, “which, 


yrbounds it on.the weit ; thare ‘s 
ake n the eat; and va Straits ae le Toe, 
eforiert oe: ret. > Oe 


ois ; = ok san 
>. > F : Pa 29 = ee 


¥)., Creatures 
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creatures. No country is better furnifhed with 
convenient harbours, fior + pe with better wa- 
‘ter. 

In coafting Labrador, + the aftorifhed mariner, 
(fays Mr. C. ; is infenfibly drawn jnto a conclufion 
that this coutitry was the laft which God made, and 
that he had no other view than to throw together, 
there, the réfufe of his materials, ‘as’ of no ufe to 
tmankind :-~but-he'no fooner penetrates a few miles 
int6'a bay, ‘than ‘the great ‘change both of climate 
‘and profpedts alters his opinion... The air then 
ienani foft and warm, bare rocks no longer ap- 
‘pear, ’ ‘the land is thickly cloathed with timber, and 

y edged ‘with grafs.' 7 

© The climate is remarkably healthy. The win- 
ters are long and fevere, bal: the cold isof apleaf. 
‘ing kind, never caufing a perfon tofhiver, as it 
‘does in’England’; nor do the’ great and fudden 
tranfitions there fo frequently experienced pron 

bad effect on the conttitation, | 


ring the fumither, travelling by land'is riot 
only very unpleafanc, but almof iwapeaticabte. It. 
' “tnuftbe performed on fo6t’; the traveller muft ca¥ty 
his provifions, ‘hatchet,’ a thon ey things for 


which he has oecafion, ommhis ~ hte ebiaee 

tinual d by rivers. lakes, or large’ponds’; 

he will iroryin parte ‘intolerably ‘hot, ‘the ground 

fpongy, and he’ will be inceflantly ‘tormepted by 
millions of flies. .-In winter, however, it is ¥ 
int to -walk with a pairvof tackets,° or fn 

- The Eiquimaux make ufe.of a long fledge, 

e which” they yoke a number of: ftout dogs, and 

L at the rate of fix.or feven qmnilés fn an hour. 

he trade carried on by the Englith is the fame 

as that on thé ifland of Newfoundland. :. The ex- 

ports are cod“filh, falmon, il; vhaleboen: and 


furs, 
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furs, and, if we be not miftaken, the: fkins.of feals 
now form.a contiderable branch, of trade... « » 

* Notwithftanding the many difadvantages, (fays Mr. C,) 
which that country labours under form poverty of foil, fhort 
<n long winters and fevere oe yet { am clear that art 

capable makin Ove=- 
—— le seieuvciges.whtch | have ate a ee at 
fects of certain manures; in that country. and Newfoundland,. 
canbe of any afe in England, ‘1 fhall think my time well beftow- 
ed in communicating them.” | ‘ 

It. is now time for us to conclude this article ; 
and. we muft fincerely exprefs the pleafure which 
we have derived from the perufal of the volumes 
before us: though we may be allowed to remark 
that we have been occafionally fatigued with the 
minutenefs obferved in the Journals.—We lament 
thata-man of fuch integrity and induftry fhould 
fail in fecuring that independence and eafe which 
he fo amply merits: but we feel fome confolation 
in the inference from: Mr. C.’s Journal, icular- 
ly that part of it which relates to his being vifited 
and plundered by an American privateer, that he 
pofleties a {pirit which difdains to repine at mif- 
fortunes, and rifes fuperior to every ftroke of ad= 
verfity. ; 

Three large and well executed maps accompan 
the volumes, -befide a portrait of the author, in his 
fur drefs, &e. vifiting his traps.—A poem [contain- 
ing about 1 cous 4 eaniclen Laskapor, brings up 
the rear of Mr. C.’s publication; in which, (un- 
qualified as he es himfelf to be, having ne- 
ver read fo many verfes as he has turitten, and here 
ptinted,) he copies the moft ftriking particulars 
and fcenery of the defcriptive of his Journais. 
This tafk he has accomplifhed in numbers which 
temind us of Cotton’s celebrated sl of the 
Peake; nor is Mr. Cartwright’s perfofmance, on 


* the 
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the whole, inferior to that of the Derbyfhite Bard, 
in regard to poetic merit. -Cotton was'a'tman “of 
wit and humour ;- though infufferably coarfe, with 
refpedt tothe latter of thefs MUDGEE ee 
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Axx. IV. An/Ej om the Pidare “compared with the 
- Sublime and the Beautiful; He Pin of ftadying Pictures, 
for the Purpofe of improving real Landfeape. By Uvedale 
: Bie Efg. 80. pp. 288, ss Sterl. Boards. Rob- 


W E thall fay the lefs of this eflay, bere, as the 
* * — extracts vhich will be found in the two fol- 
lowing articles, will {peak our fentiments of it with 
‘better effect than any ag: our own affertions 
could fingly produce. Its origin and hiftory are 


given by the; Author in his Preface : 

: af inj Cates ee work (and fuch, I fear, itis in every ref- 
I did not intend publifhing till it was more complete, and 
had endeavoured, at leaft, to renders it more worthy the 

blic infpedtion. Ihave, however, been induced to fend it-into 
world earlier than! wifhed, from the general curiofity which 
my friend Mr. Knight’s ‘poem has awakened on the fubje&. 

~ € Bt would have beén more prudent in me not to have afforded 

the public {uch an opportunity of judging, how much I am in- 

debred to the effufioy of triendfhip and poetry, for the high com- 
ment he has paid me,; were I now to fay what I feel aboutmy 
Prend's 's poem, it might appear like a return of compliment 
and whatever could in any way be fo mifconftrued, woald 
ban unworthy of us both. 
cannot however, refift the fatisfaftion of mentjoning one 
So leat high flattering to me, as it accounts for my not 
chafing ‘to delay this: publication.“ I had mentioned to Mr. 
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Knight that I had written fome pa eg on the [retest ftyle of im- 


provement, but that defpaired of ever getting them ready for 
the prefs ; though I was very anxiows that the abfurdities of that 
fiyle fhould be expofed. Upon this he ¢onceived the idea ofa 
poem om the fame P Tabjedt ; and having all his materials arran- 
ged imhis mind from that attivity and perfeverance which fo 
firongly marked his character, he never delayed or abandoned 
the execution ill the whole was completed. hen it was nearly 
finifhed, he w to me to aw ees what I confider as the 
higheft poflible compliment, and the ftrongeft mark of confidence 


in 
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in my tate,—that my papers (when properly modelled) fhould 
be publithed with his poem in the fame manner as Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds’s notes were publifhed with Mr. Mafon’s Du fref- 


op This propofal, could it have been made at an earlier period, 
I fhould have accepted with pride ; but my work had then taken 
too much ofa form and chara¢ter of its own to be incorporated 
with any thing elfe : for indeed almoft the whole of what I hare 
now publifhed had been written fome time before.’ 

We cannot but differ fomewhat from Mr. Price, 

-refpecting his idea ot the fuccefs of Mr. K.’s poem. 
We, onthe contrary, entertain fome apprehenfion 
that, fo far from having excited the general curio- 
lity, there feems reafon to conclude that no work 
of equal poetic merit has, for many years palt, /e/s 
engaged the public. mind: a fact which, if it be 
eftablifhed, will furnifh a proof that the /udjed mat- 
ter of it is not fuitable to the general taite ; and 
‘hence it may be inferred that Mr. P.’s motive for 
‘abruptly drawing forth lis referyed forces is fo, far 
from being, as we are. indirectly led to underftand, 
that of fharing in the victory, that he has evidently 
haftened to the field for the purpofe of preventing 
the defeat of his ingenious and {pirited ally. 

Weare not infentible to Mr. .Price’s high merits 
as a writer: but we regret that fo much genius 
and learning fhould have been beltowed fo unpro- 
fitably. We will not, however, in eudeavouring 
to fupport, with generolity, the caufe of the late 
Mr. Brown, (who cannot now defend his own well- 
earn’d fame, ) retaliate with injuftice. 

In defining with intelligence, and in feparating 
with fufficient difcrimination, the picturefque from 
the beautiful, Mr. Price has fhewn great know- 
ledge of painting,’ as well as an intimate acquain- 
tance with the beit matters in that cliirming art ; 


and he deferves highly of the crifrc " hat art, for 
having furnifhed him with frefh aids to his deci- 


Vor. I. | J i fions 
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fions :—-but, in the improvement of a place in 
which Nature has furnifhed few materals, in which 
the groundwork of -inyprovement is tame, and in 
which fuitable diftances. cannot be had, the ruies of 
fcience and the ‘‘ ready-made tafle” of connoifleurs 
are of little avail to the artift. A ftudy of natural 
fcenery and of the given fubject to be improved, 
with fome judgment previoufly acquired ‘from 
practice in fimilar fituations, are much more requi- 
fite tothe Jayer-out of grounds. It would not be lefs 
abfurd to futier Art to bufy itfelf in the lovely Din- 
gles, and ‘among the picturefque fcenery, which 
Nature has bountifully fcattered on the Confines 
of the Cambro Britifh mountains, than it would be 
to fpurn its affiftance where the nature of the fitu- 
ation requires it. eee: 

Asa fpecimen of Mr. P.’s manner of writing, 
and of his knowledge in painting, we give the fol- 
lowing:extract :-— , 
_ © This art of preferving breadth with detail and brilliancy 
has been ftudied with great fuccefs by Teniers lan Steen, and 
many of the Dutch mafters. Oftade’s pi¢tures and etchings afe 
among the, happieft examples of it; but above all others, the 
works of that fcarce and wonderful mafter, Gerard Dow. 
His eye feems to have had a microfcopic power in regard to the 
‘minute texture of objects, (for in his paintings they bear the 
fevere trial of the ftrongeft magnifier,) and at the fame time 
the oppofite faculty of excluding all particulars with refpect to 
breadth and general effeft. His mafter, Rembrant, though he 
did not attend to minute detail, yet by that commanding man- 
ner of marking, with equal force and juftnefs, the leading cha- 
ra¢ter of each objeét, produced an idea of detail much ‘beyond 
what is really exprefled. Many of the "great Italian mafters 
have done this aifo, and with a tafte, and a grandeur and noble- 
nefs of ftyle unknown to the inferior fchools, though none 
have exceeded or even équalled Rembrant in truth, force, and 
effet. But when artiits, neglecting the variety of detail, and 
thofe charattesiftic features that well fupply its place, content 
themfelves wit mere breadth, and propofe that asa final objeé 


of attainment, their productions, and the intereft excied by = or 
w 
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will be, in comparifon’of the ‘ftyles I have mentioned, what .a 
metaphyfical treatife is to Shakefpeare or Fielding ; they will 
be rather illutrations of a principle than reprefentations of what 
is real; a fort ot abftraét idea of nature, not very unlike 
Crambe’s abftraét idea of a lord mayor. . 

‘« As nothing is more flattering to the vanity and indolence of 
mankind, than the being able to produce a pleafing general ef- 
feé&t with little labour’ or ftudy, fo nothing more obftru€ts the 
progiefs ot che art than fuch.a facility :~yet ftill thefe abitraéts 
are by no means without their comparative merit, and they have 
their ufe as well as their danger; they thew how much may be 
effected by the mere naked principle, and the great fuperiority 
rhat alone gives to whatever is formed upon it,. over thofe things 
which are done on no principle at all; where the feparate ob- 
jects are fet down as it were article, by article, and where the 
confufion of lights fo perplexes the eye, that one might fuppofe 
the artift had looked at them through a multiplying glafs,’ 

- Although we are not of our author’s party in re- 
gard to the controverted points in-which he is here 
engaged, yet we freely. acknowledge that-we have 
attended to his obfervations with pleafure-—His 
abilities and connoiffeurthip, ‘in.the delightful and 
elegant: ftudies, which are'fo ingenioufly: difcufled 
in the prefent volume, mufl certainly entitle him 
to rank among the foremoft Dilettanti.in this coun- 
(ry. " vn 4 ft } ; os 





Arr. V. A Sketch. from the: Landfeape, @ Dida@ic Poem. 
Addreffed to R. P. Knight, Efq. - With-Nostes, Liluftrations, 
and.a Pofteript. 4to, «ase Sterl, .Faalder. 9. > .,« / 

E were fo much attracied by.a Vignette in the title-page 
cf this little playial poem, thatit was withfome difficulty 
that we turned ‘our eyes from it,to lock over the poem itfelf. 

The artifty; be he whom he may, is a mersy aah,” Availing 

himfelf of one of the open paflages im the * Landicape,” he has 

iven us a tafteful M€tch of the tomb of Capawiirry, furroun- 
a by a groupe of landfcape-garden men, with f{pade and mat- 
tock, fcythe and roller; while «the knight of the landfcape,’ 
with glee in his countenance and a modern vale in his. hands; bef- 
patters the edifice with its contents ;, which are fo extremely of- 

Jenfive to the untonfcious crew, that they are turned guite fick, 

and thrown into the greateft diforder, = ite 
The poetry keeps "P. the laugh which ¢ neil had raifed, 

and with equal effect. We quote the graved™paflage : fe 
vature 
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¢ Nature, 1 owna mother kind, 
“Yet to her faults I am not blind; 

In herlong work fometimes fhe dozes; 
To make fpruce firs, how ftrange the whim, 
The upright larch, and poplar trim! 

In thefe her ‘kill the much expotes, 


Since the good dame thought fitto fend ’em, 
We moft do all we canto mend ’em, 
_ * And make their tiff, hard outlines fainter ; 
. Good hits by cropping, browfing, breaking, 
Perhaps we itand fome chance of making, 
As with the fponge the old Gres painter. 


Paine blofters for the Rights of Man; 
Of Woman, on the fame bold plan, 
The fair Mifs Wotisroncrarr does prattle : 
] truft your patience to be heard, 
Whilft foftly 7 pot in a word 
In favour of the rights of Cask. 
‘To mould the fir, of form fo ftarch, 
To crop th’ afpiring, faucy larch, 
O men of clump, ye greatly need ‘em ; 
For this, O Jet ’em not be tound. 
In durance vile, yclep’d a pound : 
, They'll give you grace, O give them freedom. 
Much, too, the free-born Mufe bewails 
Thofe curs’d defpotic things call’d pales, 
___.Which bar thefe commoners trom browfing : 
Ye ruftic Nymphs! hedge-breaking lafles ! * 
Oh ! tear ’em up —drive horfes, afles, 
", Pigs, goats, fheep, oxen, calvesand cows in.’ 


A piece of the Poftfcript is more to the’purpofe : 


¢ Ita word in fober fadnefs may be permitted to clofe a long 
train of fportive irony, let it exprefs a with that no part of this 
jeu a’ efprit may give ferious offence to a writer, whole learning 
always merits refpeét, and whofe tate often. claims approbation, 
Neverthelefs, very few, probably, will bgp convinced, by his 
‘ Poetry 


ee 





* « But ah! how diff*fent isthe formal lump 

Which the Improver plants and calls a clump! 

Break, break, ye Nymphs, the fence that guards ic round ! 
With br cattle all its forms confound,” 

2 Kytcut’s Lanpscarsy p. 25. 
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Poetry, that the old ftyle of laying out grounds was “ negatively 


ood.” - - ; 

‘ Thofe who think, on the contrary, that it was poftively bad ; 
who look up with reverence to the memory of Brown, as the 
great deftroyer of an unnatural and abfurd fyftem, will feel with 
indignation an injury offered tohis afhes.’ 

The“ Word to Uvedale Price, Efg.” in the 
P.S. is not a long one : we copy the better half of 
ui: : 

‘ Tam ready to acknowledge, that this Gentleman has marked 
out the limits of the Pi@ure/gue and Beautiful with as much pre- 
cifion as the nature of that debateable ground feems to aimit; his 
manner of doing it, cannot be better charatterized than in his 
own language. He is « full of unexpected turns, of flafhes of 
light : objects the moft familiar are — by him in fuch fingu- 
lar, yet natural points of view,—he ftrikes out fuch nnthought-ot 
agreements and contrafts—fuch combinations fo little obvious, 
yet never forced or affected, that the attention cannot flag; but, 
from the delight of what is paffed, we eagerly Jiflen for what is 
to come,”’ Such an affailant is truly formidable. Bat if it was 
referved for him to lay down better precepts ; if he is the firft 
who has propetly invoked the rural Graces /olutis zonis, why 
fhould poor Brown, who made way for them by the deftruction 
of the formal and the ugly, meet with fuch harfh, fuch very 
fevere-criticifm ? Would it not be more juft, as well as candid, 
to deteét his errors, but at the fame time give him his due fhare 
of praife ? The whole litt of crimes committed by this great culprit 
in the regions of taite, and for which he is now impeached at the 
bar of the public, may be comprized in one article, viz. that he 
made the Beautifel his fole aim, without fufficiently attending to 
the Pi€turefque. If his merits fhould not be thought a complete 
jetoff, te om etl this defeét, 1 would fhortly urgein his defence 
that the higher ftyle of the Pi¢turefque is’ not much in the pow, 
er of the Improver. For example, the landfcapes of Rusens 
are admired in the Effay for being full of the pi¢turefque acci- 
dents of Nature ; among thefe, the moft ftriking are, ** the effects 
of thunder and liglifting torrents rolling down, trees torn up 
by the roots, and the dead’ bodies of men and animals,’ Mr. P, 
hasgiven a pleafant caricature ot an Improver working upon 
a picture of CLaupe, A picturefque Imitator of Rusens, at- 
tempting to transfer thele accompaniments from the canvas of 
Nature, might be fketched by way of companion, with features 

no lefs ridiculous. In gardening, | conceiveyfwe muft only 


. hope 
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hope for the pictutefque . im:the wilder parts ‘of the feene ; and 
here Ait aa tread 

«« With onfandal’d foot, . 

Printlefs, as though the place were holy ground.” 

. Atisthe Beautiful, which is more within the reach of the Im. 
rover. This is furely to be? found in the updulating play of 
mooth verdurey in the contraft of different trees happily difpo- 

fed, and in the endlefs variety of foliage and flowers of hu 

bler:‘growth, _ All-thefe circumftances’ are charming in reality 
though they may not fursifh good fubjects for the pencil. The 
fafkidious eye, which turns. from iuch a fcene with difguft, be. 

caufe there is no temptation to. take out the fketch-book, is, I 

think, not much to be envied. Hollow lanes,  rutts and rubbifh,” 

‘burdock and thiftles, produce a very pleafing effect.in their. pro. 

per, places ; an exuberant beard is allo a incft; pictusrefque orna. 

ment to the human conténance; but /Zeven. turf and “ prim 
gravel walks,” like a fmooth chin, arefacrifices to the comfore 
table, (a papcies not totally to be forgotten in laying oot 

‘grounds,) which, I apprehend, cannot well. be avoided; and 

even thefe, if Mr, P’s remarks with regard to ayoiding monotony 

te attended.to, aré in themfelves by no means deftiitute of beau- 


.* i. 





Arr. VI. A’Leiter te Uvedale Price, Efye By. H.. Repton, 
gn ooet S258" gH6. pp, a0. Nicol. ee 
THs fhort epiftle is intended as a vindication of 
=>; Mr. Brown’s and:.the writer's, principles of im- 
provement,’ and to *manifeft- the weaknefs and in- 
juitice of the attacks which have been made againft 
them by Mr, Knight and. Mr. Price.. We will tran- 
fcribe a few»of: thofe. paflages which, we think, 
apply the moft Clolely; and with the beftefiet : 
-® Daring the pleafant hours we'pafled together amidit the ro- 
mantj¢ fcenery of ibe Wye, 1 do remember my acknowledging 
‘that an enthufiafm fof'the pitturefque, haghoriginally led me to 
fancy greater affinity betwixt painting and gardening, than I 
found to exift after more mature confideration, and more practical 
experience ; nerinie. ta whatever relates to mab», propriety and 
‘conVenience are not lefs objects of good tafte, than picturefgue 
‘effee ; and a beautiful yarden-fcene is.not mare.defeétive becaufe 
‘Tt Would not leek wellon canvas, than a didactic poem becaufe 
it neither furnithes a fubjeét for the painter or the mufician. 


There are a thoufand fcenes in nature to delight the eye, = 
rootre 
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thofe which may be copied aspiétures ; and ‘indeed one of the 
keeneft obfervers of picturefque fcenery (Mr, Gilpin,) has oftea 
regretted that few ure capable of being fo reprefented, without 
confiderable licence and alteration. | 

‘If therefore the painter’slandfcape be indifpenfible to the per- 
fection of gardening, it would-furely be far better to paint iton 
Canvas at the end of an avenue, as they do in Holland, than to 
facrifice the, health, cheerfuinefs and comfort of a country refi- 
dence, to the wild but pleafing fcenety of a painter’s imagina- 
tion.’ +4 

Again, ” . 

‘ I cannot help feeing great affinity betwixt deducing garden. 
ing from the painter’s ,ftucies of wild nature, and deducing 
a government from, the uncontrolled opinions of man in a fa- 
vage ftate. The neatnefs, fimplicity,..and elegance ot Englith 
gardening, have acquired the approbation of the prefent cen- 
tury as the happy medium betwixt the wildnefs of nature and 
the ftiffnefs of art ; im the fame manner'as the Englith conftitution 
is the happy medium betwixt the liberty of favages and the reftraint 
of defpotic government ; and fo long as we enjoy the benefit 
thefe middle degrees betwixt extremes of each, let experimen 
of untried theoretical improvement be made in fome other 
country.’— spas, 

‘ This latter. which has been written, at vatious opportunities 
during my journey into’ Derbythire, has infenfibly grown toa 
bulk which I little expeéted when I began it: I fhall therefore caufe 
a few copies to be printed, to ferye as ageneral defence of an art, 
which, i truft, will.not. be -tetally. fuppreffed, although you fo 
earneftly recommend ‘every gentlemah to ‘become his own land- 
fcape gardener ;, with equal propriety might every. gentleman 
become his own architect, or even his own phyfician : in fhort, 
there is nothing that a man of abilities may not do for himfelf, if 
he will dedicate his whole attention to that fubjeét only... But 
the life of man is not fefficient to excel im all things: and as 
“a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” fo the profefiors of 
every art, as well as that of medicine, will often find that the 
moft difficult cafes ag thofe, where the patient has begun. by 
quacking himfelf.’ © ee a 

We cordially join with Mr. Repton,. in his ter- 
mination : be ® N 

« I thall conclude this long letter. by~an allufion to a work 
which it is impoflible for you to admire more I do. «Mr. 
Burke, in his Effay on the Sublime and Beautifuly’obferves, that 


habit will make a man prefer the tafte of :robacco to that of {ugar ; 
yet the world will never be brought to day that fugar is not {weet. 


In 
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In like manner both Mr. Knight and you are in'the habite of ai. 
miring fine pictures, and bold and pitturefque {cenery : this may 
have rendered you infenfible to the heauty of thofe milder fcenes 
that have charms for common obfervers. Twill not arraign your 
tafte, or call it vitiated, but your palate: certainly requires a 
degree of « irritation” rarely to be expected in garden f{cenery ; 
and, Itruft, the good fenfe and good tafte of this country will 
never be led to deipife the comfort ct a gravel walk, the delicious 
fragrance ofa fhrubbery, the foul expanding delight of a wide 
extended profpeat, or a view down a fteep hill, becaufe they 
are all fubjeéts incapable of being painted.’ 


Mr. Price has publifhed an anfwerto Mr. Rep- 
ton, which we fhall fpeedily notice. 





_—_ 


Arr. VII. The Town before you. A Comedy, as aéted at the 
‘Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By Mrs, Cowley, 8vo. 2s, 
Longman. 5 

Q U R avocations not having permitted us to fee 


this piece performed, wé are unable to fpeak of 

its effects on the flage, or to-decide on the juttice of 
the opinions which we have heard delivered re- 
fpecting it*. In the clofet, we have perufed it with 
: : pleafure 





* Among others, the following general ftri€ture was communi- 
cated by an ingenious friend, who occafionally honours us by tak- 
ing a feat at our board: « It wasa difcovery referved for Mrs. 
Cowley, that the hearts of the rich are more awake to and fufcep- 
tible of compaffion than thofe of the poor. Formerly it had been 
fuppofed that the perfons who were continually fuffering, had 
the moft knowledge and the keeneft fenfe of mifery; and that 
confequently they neceffarily felt compailion for it, with that 
irretiftible force which bor gmt made them divide their morfel : 
while she rich too generally imagine that, ie they with for 
the pleafure of hunger without having the refolution to faft and 
obtain it, there is no fuch thing as hunger; and that the complaints 
of thé poor ought rather to be attributed to a faétious and rebelli- 
ous fpirit than to any reality of want. Poets, many of whom had 
been poor aad felt a deep conviction of the injuftice of this fentiment 
of the rich, had heretotore uniformily endeavoured to counteraét 
the miftake. Mrs C. has taken a different road, Whether fhe has 
travelled in fearch of that popularity which temporary heats and 
feuds might beftow, or has uttered thefe fentiments from a con- 
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pleafure; and we think that the public are indebt- 
ed tothe fair author for the amufement and moral 
inftruétion which the has afforded them. The me- 
rit of the piece is not indeed wholly comprifed in 
thefe two refpetis. It darts forth from time to time 
fome rays of a fuperior philofophy, which indicate 
a mind cultivated on a higher {cale than that of moft 

, female writers ; and which, while they enlighten and 
furprife.us,.are rendered more interefting by being 
contrafted with that giddy prattle of fafhionable ina- 
nity,: in the midft,of which this author is obliged to 
introduce them. 

Lady. Horatia Horton feems to be a drawing from 
Mrs..Damer, whofe high birth; beauty, and talents 
have fufficiently rendered her an object of obfervati- 
en. ~ This lady’s paffion for {culpture has not al- 
ways efcaped ridicule ; but through the organs of 
Conway, a fenfible'young man of falhion, (andthere 
are fuch beings, ) Mrs..Cowley has made no feeble 
defence of it...She i$ reprefented to poflefs fome 
portion of native haughtinefs, which makes her 
everlook the .tender paffion of Siduey A/gill, pre- 
fumptive, heir to a rich merchant in the city. 





viction of théir trath, may be referred to the judgment of her 
readers.» Jncher.preface, fhe difplays no fmall degree of diffatis- 
faction at the falfe and undifcriminating tafte of the public. That 
the public tafte is not fo correct as it might be, we have in the 
coarfe of oar labours had too many o¢éafidns to remark. How far 
the writings of Mrs. Cowley are calculated to reform that tafte is 
another queftign :—bat, if good taite and good morality be in- 
timately conne¢ted, as we rather think they are, we may then 
doubt whether that morality which, afferts courage, freedom, 
virtue, and dominion,. to belong exclufively to this ifland, be not 
very falfe ; and confegeenrfy ill adapted toimprove the tafte ot 
the age. In her. former works, the feemed willing to purfue a 
different path; but, finding, like others of her eontemporaries, 
which way the tidé ran, fhe determined to reverfe her fyitem, 
and to make the amende benorable.” ° ' ee 


~~ Vor. IT. Rk. This 
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‘Fhis young man’s character has a ftrong light thrown 
on it by the caprice of his uncle Sir Simon who; 
like atrue fagacious* cit, is defirous of proving how 
far the noble fentiments which he had often heard 
his nephew throw out were founded in principle. 
To effe& this, the latter is informed that he (Sir 
Simon) is a ruined man. Mr. A/pill, after the firft 
emotions of furprife ‘and grief had fubfided, in- 
ftead of refolving to throw himfelf at the feet of the 
rich Lady Hovatia, who, he is perfuaded, loves him, 
refolves never to fee’her again ; obferving that her 
delicacy fhould not be wounded (did be not mean 
her pride #) by feeing a begger court her to his 
arms. Lady Horatias love, when fhe believes that 
A/fzill is loft to her beyond recovery, breaks through 
the thin difguife which referve, or her paffion for 
feulpture, had thrown over it. She is deeply affec- 
ted, and her diftrefs is artfully heightened by an 
equivoque of the young and giddy Georgina. 

The comic incidents of the piece are chiefly pro- 
duced by the family of an old Welfh Knight, new- 
ly arrived in town. He is low born and rich; has 
good nature, and a high admiration for quality. 
The attempts of the maid on. the inclination of her 
matter, and her confequent refentment and deter- 
mination to be revenged, on the failure of her 
fchemes, have the recommendation of being, as 
we apprehend, new 40 the flage, and ‘perfedily in 
nature. | | ~2it 

Fancourt and Tippy, two experienced fharpers, 
are made inftruments of what is called'the du/ine/s 
of the play. Tippy’s greatrefemblance to Lord 
Beachgrove feems to be copied from a samele/s 
perfon, who is faid to be fo ftrong a refemblance of 
a northern Duke, as to have impofed on his friends 
and fervants. When the. intereft of the play is 
mentioned, that of Mrs. Fancourt cannot be paffed 
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ever. Her plan, at fuch hazard to herfelf, of fav- 
ing the young Georgina from the fate prepared for 
her, produces one or two of the beit fcenes in the 
comedy. 

The leading idea of ‘ the Town before you’ 
feems to have been to controvert the notion, that 
bafenefs and vice find their peculiar foil in riches ; 
and that poverty, while it flarves the body muft al- 
fo neceflarily ftarve the principles of ill. 

Mrs. Cowley, proceding on that philofophy which 
we have already. mentioned, feems perfuaded that 
neither fortune, nor the abfence of it, produces 
vice, but that.it fprings from the want of a due di- 
rection to the powers of the mind, by early good 
education and proper habits of life. When Sir Si- 
mon is{evere on Lady Horat.a’s pailion for {culpture, 
Perkins obferves, with fome truth, ‘any tafte is bet- 
ter.than, no tafte, and a lady who employs her 
thoughts and. her chiffel on. works of art, is at leaft 
not idle, and therefore, as Dr. Johnfon fays, notin 
the way of being wicked.’ : . 

_. The piece fhews in a firiking light the cruel neg- 
ligence or the miftaken pride of giving young men 
no profeflion, and hence leaving thems, on a change 
of fortune, expofed to vice or helplefs want. I: 
is this negligence which roufes »Aigill to become a 
common failor and makes Fancourt a villain. 

_ The fair writer has fuccecded in adding fome 
frefh proofs to thofe adduced by the ingenious Mr. 
Crabbe *, that virtue is not neceffarily connected 
with poverty, an important truth not always incul- 
cated. Virtue is no more confined to the cottage 
than to the palace, but in every country fixes her 
appropriate relidence in the well formed and well 
employed mind. 





* Author of various poems. 
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We mutt be permitted to cenfure the following " 
expreffion. Afgill obferves to Conway, (p. a 
‘ a fortune, whofe bafis is commerce, may bé dou- 
bled or diffolved ina month.’ We fhould be truly 
forry were fuch an idea founded*‘in ‘fa@?- Where 
would be the ground of fecurity, or what Cofifidencé 
could there be repofed in that refpeCtable*charaMer 
an Englifo merchant ? The author has made fome 
atonement by reprefenting the tuin: of. ‘Sir'Simon 
as unreal, and we are gladof it;-for though *fome 
defperate Speculators, or young «men ‘without ex. 
perience, may fubjec& themfelves: to-fuch a rapi 
rife, or total ruin, as Afgi!! deferibes, it would be 
fatal in this commercial country to propagate the - 
idea that men of fubftantial fortunes and ‘réfpeabit 
lity in bufinefs would thus, like gamblers, rifk their 
all on one throw of fortune’s die. - : 
Though favourably difpofed to Lady Horatia 
Horton's'art of fculpture, or toany-art that refcues 
the human mind from -the fatal’ confequences of 
idlenefs, we are not forry that the author has’ put 
the following fpeech into the-moutly of Sir Simon 
at the end of the piece :, ‘ Ceme/“come; Madam) 
throwaway your chiflel and your ‘marble blocks, 
and fet about making a good wife3‘‘that ART is the 
nebleit pride of an Englih women.** : : 


e 





Aart. VI. Lefures on EleGricity. By G. C, Morgan, 
_ (Article concluded, from page 145-} 

M* Morgan attributes the conducting quality af charcoal, 
as diftinguifhed from -baked ‘wood, to the innumerable 
minute cells or cavities which dt contains, and which, jin his 
judgment, ‘ muft.be very.tavourable to the paflage of a fluid 
equally fubtle with that of electricity.’ A litde attention will 
diicover the fallaty of this appeal to the fenfes> Were the: ar- 
ument juft, it would follow that powdery fubftances condua& 
aes than folid. If the cavities be filled with air, they will. 
have fome influence in retarding the tranfmiffion of ele&ricity, 
. fince 
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fince air is widely femoved from the chara@er of a conduétor. 
On the contrary, if they be perfectly void, their ‘counter. 


-aGting effect will be’ ftill greater, becanfe experiment afcertains 


that an electric difcharge cannot be made. through a vacunm.— 
When wood is converted into charcoal, it undergoes a total 
chatige of properties. ~ ~ 
The principle which Mr. Morgan lays down, in p. 166, vol. 
di. feems to be of an cppofite kind. ‘The refiftance of all fub- 
‘ftances to the paffage of the electric fluid increafes with the dif- 
tance from.each oiher by the removal of preffure, or by the in« 
fluence of any repellent power.’ That, with certain limitations 
andvexceptions, the rare {ubftances are imperfect conductors, we 
would admit :—bot what idea can be formed of refiftance which 
is leaft when the conddéting medium is denfe ? Here is a notable 
‘inftance of the inacturhte and undefined application of that term 
in the’ fcience ot éledticity.  Refiftance in mechanics denotes a 
conftant retarding force, which is proportional to fome funétion 
of the velocity. ‘The eleftricians appear to fignify by it the 
vague conception of an obftacle to be overcome before the mo. 
tion commences, » ’ | 
Mr. Morgan endeavours to account for the diverfities of con- 
dating power in different bodies, by a rhetorical application of 
the doétrine of atfraétion. "The multiplied fuppofitions which he 
‘employs Jeave on the mind a very indiftinét and unfatisfattory im- 
‘ptefion. Even granting the ample conceffions which he would 
require, it appears difficult, if not impoffible, to arrive at accu- 
‘fate conclufions. “The author fhews much fubtlety, however, 


. ‘tn his attempt to explain the manner in which the electric fluid 


Operates when folid electrics are broken by the explofion. A 
mufket-ball, it is obferved, will pierce through a board deli- 
cately {ufpended, ‘and not caufe the fmalleft change of pofition; 
becaufe the motion ‘of the ball is fo rapid as to {pend itfelf on 
the-fpot ftricken, without being communicated to the other parts 
of the board. Brittle fubitancesy {uch as glafs and rofin, derive 
their character, according to Mr. Morgan, from the flownefs 
with which they tranfmit an impulfe thrangh their internal ftrac- 
ture. Hence, if the eleétric fluid, darting with inconceivable 
rapidity, encounters thefe fabdttances, its-ttroke will be partial, 
and will confequently produce a difruption, The idea is plaufi- 
ble and ingenious, buat confined in its®pplication. ‘An explo- 
fion ‘of eleétricity: never makes a clean perforation; it fhivers 
hard fubftances, and raifes protuberances On fuch ‘as are foft. 
When oppofite wires ate inferted in a glafs tube containing oil, 
the tranfiniffion of a charge caufes a general difperfion. In vain 
thall we attribute the effeét, in this inftance to the ¢ificulty with 
which the electric fluid obtains a paflace; for the «violence ds 
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greateft when the tabe is narrow, and when theendsof the wares ‘ 


are near to each other. ' | 
Having difcuffed the theoretical principles of elegtricity, Mr. 
. Morgan next applies them to explain the natural phenomena of 
our atmoiphere ; and,-in this part of the work, we find more 
demands on us for praife. Withefew exceptions, it contains un. 
gueftionably the moft accurate and complete view of the fubje@ 
that has yet appeared,—He will hardly admit that lightning 
ever itrikes the ground, and thinks himfelf warranted to affert 
that ¢ ninety-nine thunder.claps out of one hundsed are nothing 
more than the harmle{s difcharge of one cloud into another,’ 
Into this fingular opinion he is led by his theory of conduétors 
already noticed.—The manner in which he accounts for the pro. 
longed noife of thunder is very fatisfaétory. All founds tormed 
at a diftance ftrike the ear with fucceflive reverberations,; for each 
confiderable’ objeft becomes the center of aérial undula- 
tidns, 

Mr. Morgan very properly imputes the mortal or ftunning ef- 
fects of lightning to its operation o: the nervour fyftem, The 
recent experiments onanimalelectricity countenance thisopinion; 
and we can inform the public that Dr. Van Maram of Haerlem 
has now put the queftion beyond doubt. . This celebrated elec- 
trician einployed eels and other animals of cold blood, which are 
capable of being ftimulated into contractions for fome. time after 
death. On fending the charge of his great battery through por. 
tions of their bodies, the power of irritation was inftantly de. 
ftroyed.—Tv the fame principle muft be referred the effeéts oh- 
ferved by Mr. Morgan. A large fhock of eleétricity confined , 
to the head caufes momentary torgetfulnefs, impairs the fight 
and produces head-ache, followed by a.depreffion of {pirits and 
a general proftration of firength, If the diaphragm be brought 
into the circuit of adifcharge, the perton will fhout aloud; or, 
if the ftroke be {maller, it will excite a violent fit. of laughter, 
A fhock fent through the bladder, or re¢tum, convulles the 
{pincer mufcles, and occalions immediate evacuations. . - .-; 

Mr. Morgan combats the important theory of Lord Stanhope 
concerning the returning ftroke. His objections reft all thear 
force on the validity ,of the peculiar opinions. advanced inthe 
foregoing parts of the work: we cannot therefore acquieice.ia 
the oft a The tcepticifm, with refpe& to certain facts 
urged in confirmation of that theory, appears. to be fomewhat 
wnreafonable, Perhaps the ingenious nobleman oves-rates the 
effects of his principle, but it is certainly juft in.the main, and 
of moi comprehesfive applicagon. , 

‘Mr. Morgan’s obiervatiens on the figns which precede. thure 
des-ftorms, and on the precautions to be ufed in-tuch cafes, ptr 
citar 
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dear and judicious. He has no great» faith in the protections 
afforded by conducting-rods of the ordinary conitraction. To 
avoid all poffible danger, he directs that, when a houfe is built, 
fitips of lead fhould rife on each fide and communicate with the 
_ water-pipes, and with other ftrips laid under the foundations of 
the paftition walls. The expence would net beexceflive. The 
fame plan may be ex to fhips,. where chains have been. 
very injudicioufly employed. One {trip of metal fhould fur- 
round the deck, anotner fhould be faftened to the bottom or the 
fide of the keel, and ftrips conne&ed with thefe fhould run along 
the ftays to guard the mafts. We will add that, with the fame 
ee copper for a conductor is greatly preterable to 


- Mr. M.’s account. of the origin of natural electricity is fo 
interefting, that our readers, we are confident, will be gratified 
by the following extracts : 
« By Mr. Bennet’s ele&trofcope, we are taught that whenever 
a folution omprecipitation takes place, or whenever any two bo. 
dies, having a mutual attraction to each other, are united or 
feparated, a change, attended by eleétrical figns, is immediate. 
ly produced. ‘This is particularly the cafe in air, and the change 
is never fo confiderable as when its component quantity of moif- 
ture is either increafed or depofited. In our endeavours, then, 
to.explain the production of natural electsicnys we have nothing 
more to do, t se to difcover the various circumftances of the 
atmofphere, coll more to do than to difcover the various 
circumftances in ich. moifture is abforbed or precipitated. 
When thefe are known, itcan be no difficalr bugined to ind out 
the feveral partial and lefs powerful caufes that may either increafe 
diminith the effects of the general and moft powerful caufe. Ie 
is; however, previoufly neceflary to remind you of the proof 
farnifhed by numerous experiments, that when any portion of 
the atmofphete is in # flate to. take up an additional quantity of 
moitture, it is in a ftate at the fame time to take up more, elec 
tric fluid; and, vice verfa, whew it is parting with its watery 
it is at the fame time patting with itseleétricfluid. Butin thefe 
cafes neither the fuperabundance nor the dehciency can produce 
rise unlefs there be fome other part ot the air contempoe - 
| y in. an oppofite ftate;"or in a difpofition either to fe. 
ceive or give. It is, however, {carcely poffible that this fhould 
not always happen.; for our atmofphere is, throughout its vaft di« 
menfions, each moment agitated b millions of co-inftantaneous 
changes, and for our purpofe it is of no confequence where the 
required change takes place. Were it in New Holland; or at the 
Antipodes, a connexion would be inftantly formed between the 
: remote 
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remote but oppofite fituations, by the conducting. power of.thd 
earth* 2 PS 

« It is a neceflary conclufion, from what I have juft faid, thas 
if the abforption of moifture by the air, .or thé copious evapéras 
tion of it trom the eatthy be attended with a new accuniulation 
of the fluid; then where this caufe operates.mok powerfully, 
shere its correfpondent effeét will be moft fenfible, -We confe. 
quently find, that the moit tremendous electrical phonomena 
belong to the countries within the Tropics, orto that portion of 
our atmofphere which is loaded with moifture by the mof pow. 
erful influcnce of the fun’s rays. In like»manner, within the li. 
mits of our own and other fimilar climates, electrical. phono. 
mena are greateft, both in force and frequency, during the hots 
teft months of the year, or during the feafon in which our atmof- 
phere is mot copioufly and rapidly charged, by abforbing the 
humidity of the ground. ; m . 

¢ In the neighbourhood of Aitna and Vefuvius, during the 
period of their volcanic fury, furfaces, covering the-dimenfions 
of feveral fquare leagues, are fometimes feorched: with red hot 


~ 


Java, and every atom of their moifture is rapidly diffipated. At + 


the fame time the furrounding air is heated to a vaft extent, and 
in this ftate fwallows.up an immente quantity of aqueous vapour ; 
but contemporaneoufly with the operation of thele powers, ac 
cording to the reports ‘of all-natural biftoriansy an immenfe 
quantity of the ele¢tric Ruidis accumulated and difeharged, 

© © Again, a dry winds: pafling over aymoift, foil, is~ another 
modification of the caufe'we are applying >it produces a copious 
aad rapid folution of aqueous: pafticles, and its-confequent alted 
ration of attractive force, Let us, for inftance, fuppofe-a winds 
which had paffed over the deferts of Arabiay or that had been 
Well roafted in its paflage over a large extent of burning fandy te 
come ia contact with a fimilar extent of marthy-foil, or- of any 
furface well drenched with water, a moft .abundant-evaporation 
would neceffarily take places and: with it an dmmenfe accumulas 


/ 


tion of the electrici fluid. But fubfequently, in, cafe any power | 


operated, which would take away the aqueous -particles. thus 
. diflolved, and of coufe alter the degree oe attractive ‘force: by 
which the callected eleétric fiuid is fufpendedy we fhould find that 
the moft dreadful thunder ftorms would take places This: is 
teally the cafe ; for there is fcarcely a region in the vatt circle 
furrounding the immeafurable fands of Atrica,. which is not reé 
markable for ftorms and tempefts. m7 toa 
* On the fide. ot Abyfinia, when the -warm winds that. have 
pailed aver the neighbouring.deferts are-condenfed:on ite moun- 
tains, thofe deluges are -colleéted swhich form the inundations of 

the ‘Nile. 6 
2 
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© On the coafts of Guinea, the harmattan, which isacvrrent of 
air fo dry.as to wither and pulverize, by a complete abforption of 
all its juices, every fubftance that occurs in its paflage, is no 
fooner mixed with that body ot air which is cooled by the ocean, 
than it forms the moft terrific hurricanes of wind and lightening 
that are defcribed by navigators. Along the Syrian regions, 
we learn from facred authority, that the ftorms gather with fuch 
rapidity, that a cloud which the hand might cover this inftant, 
is within the interval of a few minutes charged with water ade- 
quate to the inundation of a whole country, 

© The thurider that attended thefe impetuous ftorms, provoked 
the fublimett expreffions of their poets. Indeed, whenever their 
minds attempt the defcription of celeftial greatnefs, or the fudden 
and over-whelming approach of divine power in its triumph or in 
its fury, they have recourfeior imagery to thofe thunder-clouds, 
which they juftly reprefent as extinguifhing the light of the 
fun, and as involving the world in a few inftants in the darknets 
of midnight.’ 

Dr. Hutton’s ingenious theory of rain is happily 
applied by Mr. Morgan : i 

« In tropical climates, day follows day for months together, in 
which the calm atmofphere becomes loaded by one addition ot 


moiiture to another, till it becomes at laft the refervoir of vaft 
rivers and lakes, and of all the morfture that is fpread over whole 


continents. But when this drought has reached its crifis. the fun 
pafies the line, the wind takesa new direétion, a colder air mixes 
with that which is thus charged with vapours, and the conden- 
fation becomes fo copious as to inundate all the fubjacent coun- 
tries: but the deluge isnot more deftructive than the attendant 
ftorm ; for, according to the reports of {pectators, our imagina- 
tions, confined to the proceedings of nature in this frozen regio 


have no images trom which any {uch comparifon can be made, as 
will communicate the leaft idea of the thunder attending a tro. 
pical hurricane. | 

« The caufe I am now applying to the explanation of natural 
appearances, will furnifh us with an eafy folution for one difficul- 
ty which has oppreffed feveral ele€trical theories; I mean that 
rapid generation and increafe of electricity which takes place in 
fome thunder ftorms, Kyen in this country, I have known the 
fucceffion of flafhes to be fo quick, that one hundred and twenty 
followed each other within a minute. In Afia, this celerity of 
accumulation and difcharge was {fo gteat, that Homer ufes it 
as part of a fimile, by which he paints the quick repetition of 
Agamemnon’s fights and pantings in an hour of diftrefs. In the 
Eait and Weft Indies, it 1: a common expreffion, “ The tky was 
fired for hours by one inceffant blaze of lightning.” — 
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“.« *,The.collapfe of aqueous particles, which would neceffarily 

“follow fuch a rapid fucceffion of difcharges as 1 have now proved 

Yeo Be pollible, would produce a partial vacuum of great extent, 
and on all fides the heavier air would ruth into it, and the upper 
and colder regions would prefs downwards, and by their condenting 
temperatares would renovate all the accumulations and difcharges 
which I have already defcribed ; a fecond collapfe would follow 
a fecond feries of thunder-ftrokes, and a partial vacuum ad. 
ditional to the former ; a frefh portion of warm air wouid again 
rufh in from all quarters, and a fre{h mixture of cold air from the 
upper régions. -Itis fearcely neceflary to fhew.that this repeti- 
tion of condenfations may continue for hours, or till the air, which 
rufhes in laterly becomeyvof fuch a temperature, that its mixture with 
the colder air will not produee the condenfations adequate to the 
colle€tion of that quantity of electric fluid which is neceflary for 
a difcharge.’ 

* The darknefs, the uproar, and the fplendour of the innume- 
rable lightnings, which dart thro’ all the entangled circuits of 
an abyfs of thunder-clouds, are the immutable attributes of gran- 
deur which belong to the Cordilleras; for they dam up, as it 
were, an immenfe flow of air, which is almoft faturated with 
moifture by pafling over thoufands of leagues of land expofed to 
the fury of a tropical fun. + 

« In fummer, the north-wefterly winds that pafs overnFrance 

. ate always coudenfed by the Alps, and in the night, during fuch 
a ftate of the atmofphere, to all thofe who live along the Soane 
and the upper part of the Rhone, thefe mountains are always 
brightened by electrical flafhes and corrufcations. 

« All ridges or chains of very high. grounds, efpecially thofe 
which terminate extenfive plains lying in the dirediion of their 
moft common winds, are perpetually beclouded, and with a good 
conductor fixed on their Resse we fhould find that the figns of 
eleftricity were as conflant as the condenfations by which they 
are enveloped. But in proportion to the coldnefs, fo is the fubfe- 
quent change of temperature which takes place on the eminences, 
diminifhed, and the electrical effect dependent on that change. 
It hence happens that there are countries in the nerthern parts of 
Europe, the gloom of whole mifts is never difperfed by a thundere 
Storm, excepting in the hotteft feafon of fummer,” ; 

The judgment and eloquence which fhine in thefe paflages 
will iufiiciently juftify their infertion in our work,as fpecimens. 

Several philof phers have conje¢tured that the aurer@ boreales 
are lambent fireams of electric matter, fhooting through rim 
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thin air of the fuperior regions. Mr.: Morgan would go farther, 
in order to explain the properties of this fingular appearamoe, 
He imagines shat the condenfation of vapours, which follows 
the removal of the fun’s influence, muft evolve a quantity of 
electricity adequate to the production of the effect, In confir- 
mation of this conje¢ture, he afferts that the northern lights are 
mot frequent during the fummer months, and then holda more 
northerly. direction. ‘To account for their extreme prevalence 
and fplendour within the polar circle, he has recourfe to the 
fuppofition of a vaft magazine of eleétric fluid, which is grae 
dually difcharg@d by the advance of the winter’s cold. Some 
of the facts alleged we are difpofed to queftion ;4nor do the 
conclufions feem fairly drawn from his principle, The ftreams 
would ftretch towards the weft, the courfe of the fun’s influence, 
and not from the northern quarter. They would occupy the 
lower regions of the atmofpherc, where the viciffitude of tem- 
perature chiefly takes place; for, ata certain height, the di- 
urnal, and even the annual, variation is very fmall. Befides, 
the fall of dew is mdf profufe in tropical countries, where an 
aurora boroalis is {carcely ever feen. ) 

‘The author refers the appeatance of what is called the falling 
ftar to electricity { but’ he is not inclined to extend that fcience 
to the explanation of other meteors. He examines and objects 
to the account given by Sir Charles Blagden ot the remarkable 
meteor which appeared Auguft 18th, 1783; yet Dr. Stukeley’s 
theory of earthquakes is vifionary in a {till higher degree. 

On weighing ‘the evidence of different- authors, it is con- 
cluded that icity has no fenfible effect in promoting vege- 
tation, —Aniimal: eleftricity opens a more important field of 
inquiry ;° But Mr. Morgan’s obfervations on this fubje¢t are to 
us rather wnfatisfactory ; he feems to be unacquainted with fome 
devifive faéts. 

The work concludes with diretions for the conftrution of 
an electrical apparattis, which are fenfible and circumftantial, 

We have remarked, at times, fomething like affectation with 
regard to orthography, and the ufe of learned terms; and fome 
errors of the prefs occurin different parts. One of thefe is repeate 
ed fo often, that we fufpeét it muft have exifted in the author's 
manuicript. Phenomenon is uniformly printed with ane. 

In many points, we perceive a coincidence between the hy- 
pothefes of Mr. Morgan and thofe which the famous demagogue 
Marat advanced, with the air of an empiric, in his Recherches 
Phyfigues fur Elefricite, printed at Paris in 1782 ; a work ‘of 
great and original genius. Notwithitanding a mafs of loofe 
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conjectures and precipitate reafonings, it contains feveral excel- 
lent obfervations and important faéts. We recommend it to Mr. 
Morgan’s attentive perufal. 


Pon i 





Art. IX. Seionum Conicarum Libri feptem. Accedit Tra@atus 
de Sedtionibus Conicis, et de Scriptoribus gui earum doftrinam 
tradiderunt. Au@ore Abramo Robertfon, A. M.ex A-de Chrifti, 
Uxon. 4to. pp. 376. 1h as. Sterl, fewed. Elmfley, 

UR attention has unavoidably been too long diverted from 
this valuable work; which comprehends efery thing that is 

of effential importance in the {cience concerning which it treats, 
and does credit to the judgment and application of the author. 
The learner will eafily acquire, from ‘this elaborate perform. 
ance, acompetent knewledge of the moft ufeful properties of the 
conic fe¢tions ; and thofe who have made a greater proficiency 
in mathematical ftudies will derive, from various parts of it, 
no inconfiderable degree of fatisfaction and improvement. ‘The 
firft four books, which contain thofe propofitions that may be 
denominated the elements of conic fe¢tions, are more imme. 
diately adapted to the ufe of the learner ; while the other three 
books will engage .the attention of thofe who are defirous of 
making farther progrefs in the fcience, and of being fufficiently 
prepared for underftanding the Newtonian philofophy, 

‘Fhe author begins, in the manner that has always appeared 
to us the moft natural and {fcientific, with deducing the pro- 
perties of the feveral fections from the nature of the cone, and 
from the various relations that fubfift between lines that cut or 
touch its furface, or the furfaces of oppofite cones. Having 
inveftigated thefe relations ina feries of propofitions, which the 
ftudent will eafily apprehend, he applies them to the demon- 
ftration of the more general affections of the curves, as they 
are exhibited on a plane. Many obvious advantages accrue 
from this arrangement ; and the author Was very judicioufly 
adopted it. He has alfo, in conformity to the example of an- 
tient mathematicans, purfued the geometrical method of rea- 
foning ; which is certainly preferable to thofe analytical pro- 
cefles, to which feveral modern writers of acknowledged e:ninence 
have recurred, 

Having laid down the fundamental principles of the fcience 
in the firtt book, Mr. R. proceeds, in the three following books 
to demonttrate the peculiar properties of the parabola, ellipfe, 
and hyperbola, The fifth book difcufles, more at large than 
could be conveniently done in the preceding books, the feveral 
properties relating tothe diameters, foci, and directrices of the 

different 
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different feGtions. In the fixth book, the author demonftrates 
feveral properties that are common to the diameters of a parabola 
and lines parallel to the afymptotes of an hyperbola, He alfo 
inveftigates the properties of afymptotic parabolas, of trapezia 
infcribed in the conic feétions and of circles which cut or touch 
the fections. The fubjeéts of the feventh book are fimilar fections, 
lines harmonically ‘divided, circles having the fame curvature 
with the fections, and the defcription of curves through given 
points. This book terminates with an explication of tlie method 
of finding two mean proportionals between two given right lines, 
by aparabola and circle, and of trifecting a given angle by an 
equilateral hyperbola and its afymptotes, * 

It will naturally occur to thofe who perufe this work with 
attention, that it was the primary: defign of the author to aCe 
commodate it to the apprehenfion.; of learners. ‘This will be a 
. fufficient apology for that minutenefs and prolixity which can- 
not efcape obfervation :—though this circumftance has unfor- 
tunately contributed to increafe the bulk and expence of the 
work, without adding to its value in the eftimation of profi- 
cients in the fcience of conic feétions. A more compendious 
treatife on our author’s plan is ftill wanted; and fuch might, 
we apprehend, be formed without much difficulty, by a judi- 
cious ufe of the materials contained in this. comprehenfive and 
elaborate work ; it fuch a treatife were written in Englifh, it 
would be ftill mare acceptable ; as there are many perfons, de- 
firous of acquainting themfelves with this branch of mathe- 
matical {cience, who would wifi to ftudy it ina language that 
is moft intelligible and familiar to them. 

The Appendix . contains an inflructive hiftory,—a__ iftory 
that, with refpe&t to the collection and arrangement of matter, 
is new,—of the rife and progrefs of the feience of conic fec- 
tions, as well as of the dibovtsie’ of the moft diftinguifhed 
writers on this fubjeét. It is. divided into three chapters. ‘The 
firft gives an a of the knowledge which had been acquired 
before the time of Apollonius, The toundation of this fcience 
was probably laid by Menchemus, a difciple of Eudoxus, in 
his attempts for folving the famous Delian problem on the du- 
plication of the cube ; and it was farther extendéd by Ariftevs, 
Kaclid, Conon, and Archimedes. It is not eafy to aicertdin, at 
this diftance of time and by means of the few authentic records 
which remain, what are the appropriate difcoveries of each of 
thefe antient mathematicians. Menechmus, however, is faid 
to have folved the Delian problem in two different ways : one 
ot which was by means of two parabolas, and the other by a 
parabola and hyperbola with its afymptotes. This circumftance 
leads us to conclude that ke mult have had a confiderable de- 
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gree of acquaintance with the properties of thefe curves; and 
it is not unreafonable to imagine that others, whofe writings 
and whofe names are loft, might have preceded him in their ate 
tention to this ference. Arifleus is faid to have written five 
books on the conic fections ; of which Euclid, his immediate 
fucceffor, and, as fome fay, his difciple and friend, might pro. 
bably avail himfelfin the four books which he wrote on the 
fare fabject. Thefe wete afterward colleéted and completed 
by Apollonius, .who, added four books, written by himéfelf, 
Conon was alfo'a writer on this fubjeét, and is faid to have dif. 
covered fome properties of the conic feétions, which were af- 
terward tore largely explained and more correctly demon‘trated 
by Apotlonius, Of the claims of Archimedes to fevera] valuable 
improvements in this fcience, none who are acquainted with 
his writings can entertain a doubt ; though they fhould not ine 
cline #0 acquiefce in the teftimony of Heraclitus, his biogra- 
pher, who afcribes the origin of this fcience to him; and who 
afferts, without fufficient evidence and even in contradiction to 
Archimedes’s own acknowledgement, that Apollonius availed 
himfelf of what he had written, and publifhed the work of Ar- 
chimedes as his own. It would ‘lead os far beyond our proper 
limits toenumerate the various difcoveries, befides the quadrature 
of the parabola, which occur in the writings of this antient ma- 
thematician.. They are recorded in his works, to which every 
one may have acces ; and our author has done ample juftice to 
his merit. It is moft probable that this {cience, hike many 
others, was gradually augmented and improved; and that each 
of thofe antient mathematicians, whofe names we have men- 
tioned, and others whofe writings are loft, coutributed to ad. 
vance it to the ftate in which Apollonius found it.” It has been 
commonly afferted, and very generally believed, that the terms 
parabola, ellipfe, and hyperbola, were firft introdueed by 
Apollonius :—our author controverts this pofition :—~but we 
Rill incline to adopt the opinion of thofe whggghink that, though 
the appellations of parabola and ellipfe occtr in the works of 
Archimedes, they were inferted after the time of Apollonius. 
They are found fo feldom, and the periphrafis of the’ fections of 
right-angled, of acute-angled, and of obtufe-angled cones -is 
fo generally ufed, when it is natural to fuppofe that the other 
more concife appellations would have been fubftituted for them 
if they had been known, that we are difpofed to acquiefce in 
the fentiments of Dr. Wallis, fee bis Works, vol. 1. p. 293.) 

and of others whoafcribe the origin of them to Apollonius. — - 
In the fecond chapter of his Appendix, our author proceeds 
to defcribe the different methods by which writers on this fub- 
jeét have inveftigated the principal properties of the various fec 
‘ tions 
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tions of the cone. Some have deduced them from the deferip- 
tion of the feveral curves on a plane: others have confidered 

them as they refult from the fection of the cone itfelf. This 
latter method Mr. R. very juftly prefers. The aricients alfo feem 
to have adopted it. Thofe who preceded Appolonixs ufed only 
the right cone ; and, allowing no other method of cutting it be- 
fides that which fuppofes the interfeciing plane to be perpendi- 

cular to one of its fides, they were under a neceility of having 
recourfe to three different cones, viz. thofe whofe vertical angles 

are right; acute, and obtefe, in order to obtain the curves that 
are now denominated the parabola, ellipfe, and hyperbola. Apol- 
lonius firft fhewed that the three curves might be deduced from 

the fame cone, either right or fcalene, by merely, varying the 

inclination of the interfecting plane with refpeét to one of its 

fides. ‘This was a very important and ufeful difcovery, and 

gradually led to the extenfion of this fcience, and to the ealy 

inveftigatin of the many properties of the feveral curves, 

Apollonius was born at Perga in Pamphilia, ahd lived in the 
time of Ptolemy Evergetes, king of Egypt, whofe reign com- 

menced in the year 247 before Chrift. He was therefore about 

40 years‘later than Archimedes. He learned geometry of one 

who was taught by Euclid himfelf; and he publifhed eight books 

on the Canic feAtions, four of which remain in the original Greek. 

The other four were loft for many ages, but three of them were 

recovered by means of Arabian manufcripts; fo that there are 

now feven books extant. Dr. Halley has publifhed thefe, 

with a Latin tranflation, in his valuable edition of Apollonius’s 
Conics, printed at Oxford in 17105 and has attempted to fup- 

ply the eighth book ; concerning which he fays, (fee his prefage, 
p. 3.) that, if it does not perfectly agree with the original, it is 

not very different from it. So highly efteemed was Apollonius’s 

treatife among his contemporaries, that he was denominated, on 

account of it, “* the great Geometer.” How much it was va- 

lued by the Gre@s appears by the commentaries of Pappus, 

Hypatia, Serenus, and Eutocius; nor was it in lefs efteem 

among the Arabians and Perfians.—The firft perfon in later times 
who direéted any particular attention to the fcience of conic fece 

tions, was Mydorgius, who publifhed two books on the fubje& at 

Paris in1631 and two ether books in 1641. It was his intention to 

have added four other books, but it does not appear that he 

ever completed his plan. De la Hire, Regivs Profeflor of Ma. 
thematics at Paris, was the next writer who diftinguifhed him. 

felf by his labours in this department of fCience. His Commene 

tarii de fe@ionibus Conici# were publifhed at three different periods, 

viz. in 1673» 1679) and 1685. The laft edition was his prine 

cipal work, and 1s divided into nine books. “Phe general prine 
ciple 
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ciple, on which his whole fyftem is founded, is demonftrated in 
the 4th propofition of the 2d book. It is this—that all parallel 
right lines, howfoever drawn and terminated on both fides, ei- 
ther by a tingle fe¢tion or by oppofite fections, are bifected by a 
right line, which is called the diameter of the fection of thefe 
parallels.—James Milnes, A. M. in a work entitled Se@ionum 
Conicarum Elementa Nova Methods demonffratay and publifhed at 
Oxtord in 1702; availed* hintfelf of the treatife of de la Hire, 
though he differs from him and other writers in his method of 
deducing the primary properties of the curves. The general 
principles which ne‘adopts are demonftrated, in all the fections, 
by means of the afymptotes of an hyperbola,—Of all the writers, 
who derive the fundamental properties of the feveral feétions 
from the cone, our author gives the preference to Dr. Hamilton ; 
of whofe excellent treatife he has made very confiderable ufe, 
without introducing any alterations in the primary propofitions, 
be‘ides thofe that were thought neceflary for adapting them to 
the apprehenfion of learners, The method which Dr. Hamilton 
adopts was firft propofed by Guarjnus, and publifhed at Turin 
in 1771 5 and the propofitions which illuftrate it were recited in 
Jones's Syxopfs Palmariorum Mathefeas, publifhed at London in 
1706. Our author, however, acquits Dr. Hamilton of plagi- 
arifm, and confiders him as no lefs an original difcoverer than 
Guarinus, who does not feem to have perceived the extenfive 
application and ufe of the principles, which he had difcover. 
ed. : 

The firft perfon, who deduced the primary properties of the 
conic feétions from a defcription of the curves on a plane, was 
Ds. Wallis, in a treatife publifhed at Oxtord in 1655, and ree 
printed in the ift volume of the collection of, his works, p. 29! 
—354. The firft part of this treatife inveftigates fome of the 
principal properties of the curves trom a view of them, as 
fections of the cone. The fecond part eon an illufe 
tration of the new method which he propofefof deducing their 


properties from the fundamental equation of each curves as it 


is defcribed ona plane. The fundamental equation exprefles 
in algebraic terms the primary property of each curve, or that 
from which its appropriate name was deduced by Apollonius ; 
and from thefe equations refpectively Dr. Wallis inveftigates, - 
by an analytical procefs, the other principal affections of the 
curves. De Chales, in his Cur/us Mathematicus, publifhed at 
Lyons in 1674, purfues a fimilar method, and aflumes the 
equations, exprefling the relation between the abfcifles of the 
diameter and their correfponding ordinates, as definitions of ‘ 
the curves ; and from thefe principles he inveftigates the other 


properties by a method more geometrical than that of eon 
Wallis . 
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Wallis. In this conneétion Mr. R, refers to a treatife of the. 
famous John de Witt, publifhed at Amfterdam in 1659, and 
intitled Elemexta Linearum Conicarum; in which he propofes, 
by a variety of lines and by.a very complicated motion of them, 
not at all adapted tothe conception of learners, to defcribe the 
feveral curves on a plane. ‘This-work executed by the ‘in- 
genious writer at the age of 23, does great honour to his 
abilities; but his method of conftructing the curves, and of 
deducing their feveral. properties, is fo abftrufe as to afford 
little advantage to thofe who are not proficients in this fcience, 
De la Hire, in his Nouveaux Element des SeAions Coniques, pub- 
lithed at Paris in 1679, fupplied the detects of De Witt’s trea- 
tife, and, purfuing the general principles fuggetted by that 
writer, rendered them more intelligible, and more aston Pi of 
genéral application. He confiders each curve as defcribed on 
a plane: but his method of attually defcribing it, and of ine 
vettigating its properties, is much more a and eafy than 
that of De Witt. In defcribing the parabola, he tifes two equal 


lines, meeting in the fame point of the curve, one of which, is 
drawn to the focus and the other at right angles to the direc- 
trix. ‘The principles which he adopts for defcribing the ellipie 
and hyperbola are well-known properties of thefe curves ; viz. 
that inthe former the fum, and in the latter the difference of 
two lines, drawn from the fgci to any point in the curve, will 
be equal to the tranfverfe axis, Fromthefe plain and ecafy me- 


thods of conftryétion, he deduces the primary affections of the 
curves. Many of our moft approved writers have adopted his 
method. ; 

In the third chapter, Mr. R. recites feveral difcoveries and 
improvements both of the antients and moderns, relating to 
the axes, foci, direétrices, afympotes of the hyberbolay fimilar 
fe@ions, the quadrature of the fectons, ofculatory circles, and - 
the deicription of the feétions ona plane, which he had not 
noticed in the formgg chapters. In this part of the appendix, 
he has taken occafion to pay a juft tribute of refpect to thofe 
who have enlarged our acquaintance with the properties of the 
conic feétions: but for farther prticulars we muft refer to 
the work itfelf, which the mathematica] reader will perufe with 


pleafure and advantage. _ S 
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Axr. X. Hrnraicr Constantin: Cras Di/putatio de Prine 
cipiis Dofrine Morum; i. e. A Differtation on the. principles of 
Morals, to which the Gold. Prize-medal was awartded by the 
. Philofophical Society of Haarlem. By Henry Constan- 

Tine Cras, I. U. Ds Profeffor of the Law of Nature and 

Nations, and of Civil and Roman Law, in the Academical 

School of Amfterdam. 8vo: pp. 140. Haarlem. 1794. 

H E queftion, which gave occafion to this dif- 
 ;fertation, was propofed in the following terms: 
* As philofophers ja long fought a firft and uni- 
verfa} principle of moral obligation, whence all the 
more particular precepts of duty may be deduced ; 
as the hypothefis, which fuppofes what is called the 
Moral Senfe to be fuch a principle, feems liable to 
fome objections ; and as that which Profeffor Kant 
has propofed is, by many, deemed obfcure, vague, 
and ufelefs ; the Society have been induced to in- 
quire Whether the inveftigation of fuch univerfal 
principle be judicious, néceflary, or ufeful ; and, if 
fo, what is this principle ?” 

In his preface to the differtation before us, the 
learned author obferves that, whatever fuperiority 
the moderns may juftly claim on account of their 
progrefs.in phyfics, in which they have been aflifted 
by difcoveries that, however important, were in 
many inftances the refult of accident, the ancient. 
wiih egagens wete by no means inferior in thofe 

anches.of fcience which dependgd not on fortui- 
_ tous invention, but on that clof@obfervation and 
diligent refearch, in which the mind is indebted to 
its own powers, and reeds not external affiftance. 
Thisis exemplified by their progrefs in moral phi- 
lofophy, whichis, in faét, the ftudy of human na- 
ture; and which they explored with aftonifhing in- 
duftry and fuccefs. It was their knowlege of man- 
kind that led them to fum up all the precepts of 
duty in /iving according to the diéfates of nature. 
Hence 
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Hence they have left usa rule to dire€t our refearch- 
es ; and the moft probable way of fucceeding in them 
is not fo much to inquire after new principles, as to 
_ inveftigate and explain the full force and meaning 
of that which the antients have already eftablifhed : 
—for, as the phyfical ey 00 of the laws of nature 
can be learned only by’ diligent obfervation of the 
properties of matter in all its.feveral phenomena, 
io the principles of moral obligation muft be deduc- 
ed from the whole of human nature; and they, who 
would deduce their principles from any other 
feurce, fall into an error fimilar to that of the fcho- 
lattic philofophers, in explaining the phenomena 
of matter by the invention of arbitrary hypothe- 
fes. ; 

After a fhort hiftorical view of his fubjeét, the 
Profeflor divides his differtation into two parts. In 
the firft, he inquires whether the inveftigation of 
fuch principles be judicious, neceflary, and ufeful. 
The anfwer to this queftion is obvious ; whether the 
inquiry be judicious muft depend on the probabili- 
ty of fucceeding in it; which the ingenious author 
endeavours to prove by a cemparifon of the prefent 
with other objects of {cientific purfuit, in which the 
inveftigation has been attended wth fuccefs. In _ 
this, as well as in all the branches of phyfical know- 
ledge, the data a effects and.a great variety of par- 
ticular phenomena, which mutt be accurately ex- 
amined.and compared, in order to deduce general 
laws and principles from them ; *and if the invefti- 
gation of this fcience has been attended with lefs 
fuccefs than that of others,’ it has been mueh owing 
to the error of inquirers, who have rafhly carried 
their expectations farther than the nature of the fub- 
ject will admit, and, by ‘afpiring to difcoveries be- 
yond the reach of our abilities, have qverlooked’ 
thofe 
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thofe which they might have made. . Under this 
head, the author particularly adverts to thofe who 
apply mathematical reafoning to moral philofophy, 
and will be fatisfied with nothing lefs than mathema- 
tical certainty.. With regard to the neceflity of the 
inveftigation, the Profeflor obferves that much de- 
ends on the light in which morals are confidered ; 
whether theoretically, as a fcience ; or practically, 
as the rule of life. In the later view, the inquiry 
after firft principles is not abfolutely neceflary ; here 
motals mult be confidered as an art; and all the 
artsy, not excepting even the moft difficult were 
previsted: fome of them in the higheft perfection, 
ong before their theoretical principles were difco- 
vered, or even inveftigated : nay, it is obvious that 
the principles of moft arts have been deduced from 
the productions of artifts who lived before any fuch 
rules were eftablifhed ; and how many excellent 
practical artifts do we find, who were totally igno- 
rant of the mathematical or philofophical principles 
on which their feveral operations are founded. ‘The 
application of this reafoning to morals is fully jufti- 
fied by the hiflory and experience of mankind ; for 
the. allwife Creator has endued man with certain in- 
ternal fenfes, or inftindts, or, as Cicero calls them, 
firft fparks and notions of virtue: which, cberifh 
ed and confirmed by the habits an@experience of 
life, impel us to the performance of juft and tene- 
volent actions, and deter us from a vicious conduct ;sx 
and he has connected fomuch fatisfaction which the 
performance of duty, that we are tempted to fay, 
with Epicurus, that the ideas of virtue and pleafure 
cannot be difunited. ! 
Here however, another queftion arifes : Confider- 
ing morals as a {cience, is it abfolutely neceflary 
that all its precepts fhould be deduced from one fin- 
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gle principle? This our author denies ;. obferving 
that, as neither inmathematics, nor in other fciences, 
ate all propolitions deduced from a fingle principle, 
it is unreafonable to require this in morals. — As the 
geometrician founds his theorems, not on qne but on 
feveral axioms, where is the incongruity of fuppo- 
fing that there may be more than one prirciple 
of moral obligation, from which the feveral precepts 
may de deduced ? 

The utility of the inveftigation of principles of 
moral obligation is here judicioufly pointed out, 
and happily illuftrated, by comparing ethics with 
logic :——but the arifwer to this part of the queftion is 
fo obvious, that we fhall not detain our readers with 
it 


One great requifite, in all philofophical difcuf- 
fion, is to fix the precife meaning of the terms ufed ; 
fenfible of this, the author introduces the fecond 
part of his enquiry with explaining what is to be 
underftood by principles of ‘moral obligation. A 


principle is properly a propofition, the evidence 
and force of which are not perceived by ratiocina- 
tion.. Whatever truths we learn by reafoning, we 
mutt confider as deduced from fome antecedent pro- 
pofition : but principles are primary notions; they 
are fimple truths, beyond which we cannot afcend, 
and for whic therefore no farther reafon can 
be afligned. A teacher of mathematics may explaih 
and, by particular inftances, illuftrate the axioms 
of geometry: but he cannot, flriétly fpeaking, 
demonttrate them: he would appeal to the inter- 
nal fenfe and to the experience’ of his pupils ; 
and if, after all his illuftrations, they fhould not 
apprehend thefe fimple truths, he would advife 
them to defift from the purfuit of a fcience in 
which it is impoffible that they fhould make any pro- 
grefs. Offuch an incapacity, he would fay, with 

ihe 
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the. celebrated Profeffor Saunderfon, that. it muft 
proceed from a caufe which either admits of no cure 
or deferves none. The principles of nioral obligati, 
on, M. Cras obferves, muft be incontrovertib] 
true, evident, perfpicuous, and univerfal ; they mak 
alfo be principles of knowledge ; that is, principles 
from which, by ftrict reafoning, and the affiftance 
of intermediate propofitions, ail the duties of .mo- 
rality may be known. To require principles which, 
without the intervention of intermediate truths, 
fhould be fufficient for the explanation of every 
branch of moral obligation, would be not lefs abfurd 
than to fuppofe that, by learning the axioms pre- . 
fixed to Euclid’s firft book; a perfon would be able 
to demonftrate the forty feventh propofition, with- 
out knowing any thing of the preceding forty-fix. 
We mutt alfo avoid the error of thofe who, in de- 
fining principles of fcience, expect that thefe fhould 
explain not only the moral virtue and excellence of 
actions in general, but alfo the utility of particular 
actions in every particular circumilance ; though 
this, eonfidered abfiractedly, is rather of a phyfical 
than of a moral nature. Ethics recommend, in 
general, the culture of the mind and the acquifition 
ofknowledge, but do not determine whether an 
individual ought to embrace 4 mercantile profeffion, 
or to devote himfelf to fcience and literature. 

The opinions concerning the principles of mo- 
ral obligation, which have been holden by philofo- 

hers, may be clafled under two general heads. 

ny, among both the ancients and the moderns, 
have maintained that felf-love, prompting a defire 
of happinefs, is the fole principle of virtue: but 
our author obferves that they have fubftituted 4 


part, for the whole.of human. nature ;—they have 
pointed oui a principle, which is indeed implanted 
in 
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in our conftitution, arid which is \extenfive!y, as 
well as forcibly, active : but they who maintain it 
exclufively, as the fole principle, will find it difhs 
cult to explain the moral excellence of fuch gctions 
as thofe of Codrus, Regulus, and Decius, in which 
all defire of perfonal happinefs feems to have been 
rejected, and certain death voluntarily incurred, 
for the fake of others. We: 

The notion that the defire.of perfonal happinefs 
isa felfifh motive and therefore deftructive of the 
very nature of virtue, has led another clafs of philo- 
fophers into the oppofite extreme. Some have 
maintained that the prefervation of the order and 
harmony of the univerfe is the great principle of 
virtue ; and that, from’this motive, a ‘good man 
ought to renounce every hope of perfonal happimels, 
and cheerfully to fubmitto fufferings and death. 
This principle, the Profeffor obferves, is not mere- 
ly foreign to human nature, but abfolutely contrary 
to that defire of felf-prefervation and happinefs 
which the Deity, for wife reafons, has interwoven 
with our conftitution. 

The author next offers fome remarks to fhew the 
defect of thofe hypothefes which fuppofe obedience 
‘to the Divine will, a compliance with the final 
purpofes of the Deity, or the defire of promoting 
our own perfection, to. be the principle of moral 
obligation. ° Thefe feveral principles, he obferves 
are imperfect with refpect to our knowledge, as they 
afford no criteria by whith to dermine, in all cafes, 
what is the particular will of the Deity, what are 
his final-purpofes, or ,wherein.confifts our perfec- 
tion. : 

With refpe& tothe hypothefis of the moral fenfe, 
Profeffor Cras allows all that is faid concerning the 
exiftence and power of this faculty : but he obferves 
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that they, who fuppofe it to.be the firft principle of 
moral obligation, aflume only a part of our natures 
initéad of the whole, as the bafis of their hypothefis : 
veithey have they explained whether all duties are 
immediately difcriminated by this internal fenfe, 
without any procefs of ratiocination ; or whether it 
fuggefts only fome firft principles, whence the 
mind, by reafoning onthem, deduces others. If 
this be their meaning, thefe firft principles ought 
to have been accurately laid down : but moft of 
thefe writers feem to maintain the former opinion ; 
becaufe one great purpofe, for which the moral 
fenfe is adopted, is to account for the immediate 
confcioufnefs and approbation of virtue, among the 
moft illiterate and uncultivated ;—but perhaps, 
addsthe, thefe philofophers were mifled by the ra- 
pidity with which the mind, in fome cafes, runs 
‘through a feries of connected propofitions, and. 
proceeds to the conclufion, without diftincly attend- 
ing to the intermediate truths. 
_ In addition to his*argument, it may be obferved 
that an objection againft the hypothefis, which 
makes the moral fenfea principle of moral obligati- 
on, may be founded on the definition of principles, 
as explained in this eflay. If by principles we 
mean fimple truths, or axioms; it is evident that 
the moral fenfe, which is not a truth, but a faculty 
by which certain truths are perceived, cannot with 
propriety be'called ‘a principle of moral obligation ; 
this would be to confound the inftrument with'the 
matter on whith it isemployed, and would appear 
no lefs improper, than to give the name’ of a geo- 
metrical axiom to that mathematical fenfe by 
which the propofitions in this fcience are appre- 
hended. ‘ 
Concerning Profeffor Kant's principle of morals, - 
A as if you wifbed the rule of your actions to be unt-, 
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verfal law, our author offers fome fhort but judici- 
ous obfervations. He afks of what fervice this law 
would be in doubtful cafes ; or toa perfon who with 
fincere goodnefs of heart is likely to be mifled by 
an error of judgment ? How is this principle to affitt 
him in determining whether his decifion be right or 
wrong ? We have read of nations which thought it 
right to offer human facrifices, andto put their aged 
and infirm parents to death ; and which muil hence 
wifh that all mankind would do the fame. ‘The good 
fathers of the Inquifition deem it the grand duty of 
a Chriitian| to extirpate herefy and propagate the 
catholic faith by fire and fword, and therefore wifh 
that the rule of their conduct were an univerfal law ; 
confequently, if their actions be tried by Profeflor 
Kant's principle, they are perfectly right. 

The ingenious author obferves that the beft way 
of inveftigating the firft principles of moral obligati- 
on is to examine oyrfelves with attention, and to 
take an accurate view not merely of fome parts, but 
of the whole of our nature and conftitution. Thus 
we may learn what are the primary affections of the 
mind, and its firft motives to action ; thus we may 
difcern our firft notions,—thofe latent fparks at 
which, when difcovered philofophy lights her lamp. 
Proceeding in this method, he eftablifhes four prin- 
ciples, founded in the affections of human nature, 
m pe which the obligation of every moral precept 
may be regularly traced and which may there- 
fore be confidered as the fundamental axioms of 
ethics. 


_ © rf. In confequence of the natural affection of felf-love, man 
is obliged to the duty of felf prefervation, and of purfuing that 
degree of happinefs of which he is capable. Hence he is obiiga- 
» ted to all thofe moral laws which are derived from this firft prin- 

ciple. 2. By the affeétion of natural benevolence, he is in like 


manner bounden tothe duty of preferving his fellow creatures, and 
Vor. Il, Na of 
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of proemcee their happinefs, asfar as he is able. 3. As man is 
defigned by nature to bea focial Being, and cannot attain the fe- 
licity of which he is capable without the co-operation of his fel- 
Jow-creatures, the Deity has implanted in his conftitution a pow. 
erful inclination to affociate with other men: by this natural 
affection, therefore, he is bounden to ail thofe duties which are 
neceilary to the exiftence and welfare of that fociety of which he 
isa member. Laitly, There is, in our minds, an innate propenfity 
to admire whatever is grand and fublime, and if the object be an 
intellectual Being endued with ufeful and beneficent attributes, to 
Jove efteem and reverence him :—but if, by the afleCiicns interwoe 
yen in our nature, we are induced to indulge thefe fentiments even 
to thofe of our fellow-creatures who excel in wifdom and good. 
nefs, with what higher degrees of them muft we be infpired, 
when their object is the allwife and goods aswell as omnipotent, 
Creator and Preferver of the univerfe, inwhom every perteétion 
centers,and on whofe beneficent providence all things depend ? 
To thefe affections we are alfo induced by that natural apprehen- 
fion of evil, and that defire ot protection, which flow from a 
fenfe-of our own weaknefs, frailty, and impotence.’—On thefe 
circumftances, ovr author founds a fourth principle, which is, 
that man is obligated by the very conftitution of his nature, to re- 
verence and wortlhip, and to feek the proteétion and favour, of 
that Supreme Being, whom he acknowledges as God.’ 

It may perhaps, be objected that there are, fome 
nations, which feem to have no knowledge of any 
object of worfhip : but our author juftly obferves 
that the difcuflion of this queftion would be entirely 
foreign tothe fubject. ‘Lhe axiom fuppofes this 
knowledge as aitained. and the duty of attaining it is 
deduced, not from this, but from the firft axiom : 
a confequence of which is, that we are obligated to 
acquire, as far as we are able, whatever knowledge 
is neceflary to our happineis, 

Such is the refult of this ingenious author’s invel- 
tigation. In the courfe of it he difplays an accura- 
cy and clearnefs which we have feldom feen equal+ 
led, and hardly ever excelled ; and which renders his 
work a model of philofophical difquifition ; it has 


alfo the mefit of being written in excellent Latin, 
and 
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and in that chafte argumentative {tyle which is moft 
fuitableto the fubject. 
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Arr. XI, The well-bred Scholar; or Prattical Effays on the 
beft Methods of improving the latte and aflifting the Exertions 
of Youth in their literary Purfuits. By William Milus, Mem- 
ber of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and Mafter of the City Com- 
mercial School, George Yard, Lombard-Street. 8vo, pp- 
560. 7s.. Boards, Rivingtons, 

HE improvement of the underftanding, and the regulation 

of the paffions, have ever been the profefled objects of 
education :—but, if we defcend from theory to praétife, we 
fhall trequently find fome pains taken to enervate the former, 
andto inflame the latter, by thofe perfons \to whofe care the 
youth ot both fexes are committed, That parents fhotld /po:/ 
their children, as the phrate is, by falfe indulgence; or that 

_ tutors fhould fail jn the difcharge of their duty through igno- 
rance, or miitake, or on fome occafions be aétuated by inter- 

efted motives; can excite no furprife, even in thofe whopare 

leaft converfant with mankind : but that men, who value them- 
felves on their parts and learning, fhould proftitute their talents 
to the vile purpofe of encouraging the folly and caprice-of pa- 
rents, and even attemptto reduce their views to a kind of 
fyftem, would be inconceivable, were it not known that fone 

preceptors and authors, in the prefent age, owe their fuccefs to , 

their indulgence in the practice of that fin wh.ch the good peo-: 

pe of the laft age ufed to denominate « worldly compliances,” 

e may therefore confider every writer on the fubject of edu-’ 
cation, whofe plan is manly and liberal, and whofe fentiments , 
are favourable to religion and virtue, as juftly entitled to our 
approbation and in this number we are happy to include the 
author before us. 

Mr. Milns opens his book witha handfome apology for devia- 
ting from the eftablifhed praétice of grammar. fchools, 

‘ To inveigh, (fays, he) with illiberal acrimony againft the 
pian of grammar-fchoois, has of late become a fafhionable topic. 
it is by no means my intention to add to the obloquy too often 
uajuftly thrown on thofe venerable feminaries of learning, to 
which this nation is indebted for its moft diftinguifhed ornaments. 
But one mutt be partial, to a culpable extreme, not to fee, and 
confefs, that there are fome pra¢tices ftill continued in them, 
unavoidable perhaps in their original iuftitution, but which the 
revolutions, that have fince taken place in literature, render it 
highly neceflary to reform. What] fhall at prefent beg leave to 
: fpecity 
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fpecify, is the cuftom of making boys enter upon Latin grammar 
to the exclufion ofeven their native tongue, at the very com. 
mencement of their ftudies ; a cuftom which fhould have been 
difcontinued, as foonas Latin ceafed to be the only vehicle of 
ufeful knowledge, and modern languages began to vie with thofe 
of antiquity in the importance of the fubjects, as well as in the 
precifion and elegance of their ftru€ture.’—‘It is very evident 
that the practice of committing to memory, at the moft fufcep- 
tible period of life, words without ideas, and jargon without 
neaning, muft be injurious tothe gradual unfolding of the men- 
tal powers, and mutt beget early habits of obfcurity and confu- 
fion, The fault of many fpeakers and writers, who are apt, 
according-to the commen phrafe, to lofe themfelves in the clouds, 
may be traced back to #his fundamental error in their education. 
Praifed when children for being able to fay by heart a great num- 
ber of Latin rules, before they can form any idea of their fig- 
nification or ufe, they are naturally led in their future ftudies, 
to continue their attention to words alone, without any regard - 
to precifion or knowledge. Though bewjldered in ignorance, 
they goon withthe difcuflion of fubjefis, which they do not 
underitand, and think themfelves eloquent, if they can keep up 
a cantinuance ot found, juft like the performers in our itreets, 
who wind tunes out of their hand organs, without any {kill in 
mufic, or any powers of judivious execution. 
¢ The cuitom of hurrying children from their fpelling-books 
into Latin grammar is liable to be attended with a ftill more per 
nicious effect ; it frequently deftroys all tafte for any farther lite- 
rary puriuits, which are thus rendered at the very entrance 
peculiarity difficult and difgufting. The principles of language, it 
may be faid, in whatever manner they are taught, cannot but 
appear fomewhat dry and unentestaining to the young fludent; 
but even adimitting thisto be true, it muft be allowed that his 
progrefs will be rendered ‘infinitely pleafanter, and his improve- 
ment much more accelerated, by having thofe principles exempli- 
fied in his native tongue, than in a language with which he is unac- 
guainted. ‘The liberal arts and fciences, fays Sir Richard Steele, 
are all beautiful as the Graces; nor has grammar, the fevere 
mother ofall, fo frightful a face of her own; it isthe vizard put 
upon it that fcares children, She is made to fpeak hard words 
that to them found like conjuring. Let her talk intelligibly, 
and they will liften to her.” 
Next follows a juft encomium on the late Bifhop of London, 
with avery proper quotation from the introduction to his grame 
Mile 
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maf. By aneafy and natural tranfition, Mr. Milns proceeds from 
the confideration of grammar to Englith compofition ; and he 
juftly obferves that, 

« Among the great number of books, which perfons of tafte 
and genins have condefcended to write for the inftruition of 
children, we have not yet been favoured with one practical trea- 
tife of rhetoric, adapted to the ufe of the young Englith fcholar. 
—The rhetorizal and critical writings of Cicero, Quintilian, 
and Longinus have been tranflated into Englith, and may feem 
to fupply the defeét complained of in the preceding remark, 
but they are far too refined and fublime for the conception of 
{chooleboys ;the fame objection holds good, againft manv original 
works too of criticifm in our own language, which however elegant 
and matterly, are not fitto be put into the hands of youth tll to- 
wardsthe clofe of their academical ftudies. A few of Dr. Elair’s 
lectures may be read over and explained to the young rhetorician 
at an earlier period; but the greater part of the firft volume, 
and the whole of the third, are intelligible only to perfons of 
riper years, and of cultivated underitandings. By fuch they 
may be read with equal advantage and delight, and will be found 
admirably adapted to give the Jaft finifhing to the talents and 
{cholattic acquirements of the critic, the poet, and the philofo- 
pher. But after all, the want of proper books on this fubject 
may be eafily fupplied by a judicious inftruétor. Rhetoric isa 
practical art, which can fooner be taught by example than pre- 
cept. It iscommonly defined, the art of {peaking well, that 
is to fay, the art of fpeaking infuch a manner as to make our 
felves heard, and to perfuade thofe who hearus, In teachin 
this art, we may with great fuccefs invert the ufual poh 
and inftegd of firft laying down the, principles of oratory, 
and then proceeding from theory to praétice, we may lead our 
pupils, by a much more agreeable and unerring path, from prac. 
tice to theory. We need only fix upon any fubject, which 
we know muft be ‘interefting to them. Their want: and their 
withes will furnifh a variety of fuch topics. A well-drawn con- 
traft between the rude Janguage of ignorance, and the praces of 
fweet. perfuafion, muft ftnke them forcibly : and after thewing 
them how much more likely the latter would be to produce the 
defired effect, we may guide their inguiries to the caufes of 
this difference. A little ilful management will make all the 
rules of rhetoric appear to be the refult ot the legrner’s own ob- 
fervetions ; he will almott fancy him(elf the inventor of the art; 
and the pleafures infeparable from thele purfuits being thus height. 
ened by the confciouine(s of his increafing powers, mutt urge 
him forward with uawearied rapidity in the career of eloquence ; 

how 
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how delightful it isto fee boys, thus trained, get the ftart of 
initruction, and run before their mafters ia the difcovery of new 
beauties.’ 

Our author’s next confideration is letter-writing ; on which 
fubject he ys very ditfufe. Several of his obfervations are trite, 
and perhaps his readers may think him not quite exempt 
from the charge of fomething like pedantry. Ithas been the 
Opinion of many able men, that nothing can be more abfurd 
than to lay down rules for epiftolary writing : fince the ftyle 
of every letter ought to be fuitable to the fubjeét, which mutt 
vary according to the fituation in which we are placed, and to 
the bufinefs which we tranfact; and that, in the acquifition of 
this accomplifhment, good fenfe fhould be our only guide. 
Mr. Milns feems to be particularly fond of fables, which fub- 
ject occupies fifty of his pages. He confiders the nature, form, 
and effential properties of a fable, and lays down rules for 
its compofition. He befows jult encomiums on | Phadrus’s 
initruétive apologue of the wolf and the lamb, and gives usa 
pleafing criticifm on Gay’s Hare and many friends. Merrick’s 
Camelion is likewife produced as a ftriking example of excel- 
lence, in that kind of writing :—but, after every thing that has 
been faid on the fubject of fables, it feems very queftionable 
whether, on the whole, they are proper vehicles of inttru¢tion for 
‘youth. Some of them inculcate tyranny, pride, and felfifhnefs ; 
—even when the moral is good, it isnot always immediately 

rceived ; and perhaps when itis feen, it cannot be perfeély 
vnderftood, without fuch a knowledge of the difpofition and pro- 
penfities of mankind as we cannot expect ina childs 

The fubfequent eflay is entitled ¢ Preparation, for writing 
themes,’ the practice of which Mr. M. defends; at the fame 
time acknowledging that boys ought nor to begin fuch exercifes 
attoo early a period. He therefore recommends a courfe of 
ftudy, copied he fays, from Principles de la Literature otf the 
Abbe Batteaux; who advifes our beginning with the Poets, 
and affigns the following reafons : 

¢ To learn how,to judge in matters of literature, we muft be- 
gin by exercifing ourfelves in thofe works, whofe beauties and 
defects are more obvious or iiriking, and where art does not 
aim at concealing itfelf ; when once we are able to difcover this 
art, as itreally is, and are convinced that we have made our- 
felves mafters of its true principles, then we may endeavour to 
difcover it likewife in thofe productions, where it is moft accuf- 
tomed to conceal itfelf.’ 

This obfervations ftmkes us as very fenfible end judicious. 


The 
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The courfe of poetical reading here recommended is divided 
into four heads, viz, the narrative, the dramatic, the lyric, and 
the didactic. | 

The firft clafs comprehends the beft writers of fables, of paffo» 
rals, ot defcriptive, and of epic poetry. The fables which he 
moft approves are thofe of Gay, Merrick’s Camelion, Dryden's 

Cock and the Fox, and Smart’s tranflation of Phadrus, He 
juftly reprobates the modern collection of fables which bear the 
name of Afop, and which, he fays, are {purious and badly 
written, With refpect to pafforals, he remarks that the fir part 
of Dr. Blair’s thirty-ninth lecture on the fubje@& of paftoral 
poetry, will be found an ufeful introduétion to the redhling ot 
the Idyls of Theocrituss Mofchus, and Bion tranflated by 
Fawkes, the Eclogues ot Virgil by Warton, Pope’s paftorals, 
and Shenftone’s paitoral ballad. In regard to d:/criptive poeirys 
the laft part of Dr. Blairs fortieth leéture is here recom. 
mended ; aifo Milton’s Allegro and Penferofo, Denham’s Coo- 
per’s-hill, Pope’s Windior Foreft, Dyer’s Grongar-hill, and 
that ineftimable treafure of defcriptive poetry, Thomfon’s 
Seafons. The courfe of epic poetry, he thinks, fhould be pre- 
ceded by an attentive perufal of Hayley’s letters to Mafen, 
and Dr. Blair’s forty-fecond and forty-third le¢tures. The 
books to be read are Homer’s Iliad and Odyfley, tranflated by 
Pope ; Virgil’s Aineis, by Dryden; Milton’s Paradife Loft 
and Paradiie Regained; ‘aflo’s Jerufalem, tranflated by 
Hoole ; and Fenelon’s Telemachus by Hawkfworth. To the 
foregoing, Mr. M. thinks, may be very properly added two of 
the moft beautiful and highly. finifhed compofttions in the Englith 
language, though they cannot be ftri€tly called epic poems viz, 
Pope’s Rape ot the Lock, and Hayley’s Triumphs of Tem- 

r. 

The fecond clafs includes the writers of tragedy and comedy. 
The beft critical helps will be found in the forty-fifth, ferty- 
fixth, and forty-feventh leftures of Dr. Blair. The works to 
be read are Potter’s tranflation of the Tragedies of Efchylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides ; Colman’s tranflation ot Terence’s 
Comedies ; and Malone’s edition of Shakefpeare. ‘We can- 
not recommend, (fays Mr. M.) the entire works of any other 
of our dramatic writers, though we have feveral detached plays 
of confiderable metit in the Englifh language, which may be 
read after thofe of Shakefpeare.’ 

¢ Inthe third divifion of this courfe of reading, are placed the 
lyric and elegiac writers. Lyric poetry : the laft part of Dr, Blair’s 
thirty-ninth lecture relates to this fubjeét ; after which, read 
Pindat’s Odes, tranflated by Weft and Green; thole of ss ae 
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‘by Fawkes; thofe of Horace, by Francis ; Dryden’s and Pepe’s 
Odes ov the Power of Mufic ; with a few others by Warton, 
Collins, Mafon, and Gray, which are to be found in moft mifcel- 
laneous {elections.’ 

Elegy. On this head, Mr. M. obferves, Dr. Blair has not 
favoured us with any remarks on this fpecies of poetry :— 
but our author fuppofes that it will fuffice to read Milton’s 
Lycidas, Pope’s Elegy on an unfortunate Young Lady, and 
Gray’s Elegy in a: Country Church yard; asthis fort of poetry 
is not very effential towards forming the tatte of youth. 

Didactic Poetry. (4th clais. ) ‘ Compofitions of this kind 
may be divided into a variety of clafles ; the nature and re- 
fpective beauties of which are accurately explained in the be- 
ginning of Dr. Blair’s fortieth lecture.. After a careful perufal 
of this excellent introduction, the pupil will read the following 
books with equal advantage and pleafure : 

¢ ft Clafs. Horace’s Art of Poetry, tranflated by the Earl of 
Rofcommon ; Vida’s, by Pitt; Boileau’s, by Dryden; Pope’s 
Effay on Critictfm ; Hayley on Epic Poetry and on Hiftory ; and 
Akenfide’s Fleafures ot the Imagination. 2d Clafs.. Pope’s 
Fifay on Man and his Moral Epittles ; Prior’s Solomon ; and 
Young’s Night Thoughts. 3d Clafs. Virgil’s Georgics, tranfla- 
ted by Warton; Armftrong on Health ; Cyder, a Poem, by 
Philips ; and the: Fleece, by Dyer. 4th Clafs, Horace’s Sa. 
tires and Epittles, tranflated by Francis ; Juvenal, and Perfius, 
by Dryden ; Young’s Univerfal Paffion ; Dryden’s Mac Fleeno; 
Pope’s Dunciad ; and all his Satires. 

‘ Such are the models of poetical excellence, upon which the 
young itudent fhould form his tafte. He may afterwards read 
works of inferior merit, not only without danger, but even with 
advantage.’ 

To this opinion we readily fubfcribe, and we are happy to 
exprefs our warm approbation of the feleétion which Mr. Milns 
has made from our poets. Let us now fee whether he be 
equally judicious on the fubjeét of profe reading. This courfe 
he arranges under the foliowing general heads : Works of Cri- 
ticifmy Epiftolary Writings Biography and Hiffory ; divided into 
the following clafles : Gesgraphy and Chronology, Natural Hif- 
tory, Law and Oratory, and Logic. 

¢ Works of criticifm. Cicero de Oratore, traflated by Guthrie ; 
his Brutus and Orator, by Jones; Quintilian’s Inftitutes, by 
Patfal ; Longinus on the Sublime, by Smith; and the whole of 
Dr. Blair’s Lectures, of which the young ftudent has before read 
feveral detached parts. Epiftolary Writing. Cicero’s Epiftles, 
tranflated by Melmoth; Pliny’s Epiftles, by the fame tran- 
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flator ; Voiture’s and Madame Sevigny’s Letters, ttanflated from 
the French ; Sir. William Temple’s Letters, Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague’s Letters, and the Epiftolary Correfpondence ‘of 
Swift, Pope, and theirfriends, Biography and Hiftory. if Clafs. 
Plutarch’s Lives tranflated- by Langhorne’; Cornelius Nepos’s 
Lives, by Clarke; Dr.-Johnfon’s Lives of the Englith Poets ; 
Boffuet’s Univerfal Hiftory, tranflated by Elphinftone : and Gold- 
fmitn’s Hiftories of Greece, Rome, and England, In this clafs 
the Travels ot Anacharfisthe younger, and Ruffel’s Antient and 
Modern Europe may alfo be read with great advantage. 2d Clats, 
Railin’s Ancient: Hiftory ; Gillies’s Hiftory of Greece ; Hooke’s 
Roman Hittory ; Fergufon’s Progrefs and Termination of the 
Roman Republic; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Kmpire ; ‘Robertfon's- Charles the Fifth, and his Hiftories of 
Scotland and. America; Leland’s Hiftory of Ireland ; Hume’s 
and Mrs. Macauley’s Hifories of England ; and the Abbe Raynal’s 
Hiftory of the European Settlements in the Eaft and Weft Indies, 
3d Clafs. Herodotus, tranflated by Beloe ; Tucydides and Xeno- 
phon, by Smith; Polybius, by Hampton ; the anonymous tran- 
flation.of Livy; Murphy’s Tacitus; Gordon’s ’Salluft, and 
Bladon’s Cafar; Potter's Antiquities of Greece } and Kennet’s 
Roman Antiquities, will be found very ferviceable inthis part 
ot the courfe. a ‘ 

‘ Geography and Chronology. Guthrie’s Grammar and Dr. 
Prieftley’s Charts will render any other chronological helps un- 
neceflary.’ 

On Natural Hiftory, Buffon is particularly recommended. 
Mr..Milns beftows a very high encomium on this work ; and 
fome of his readers may poffibly think it rather extravagant. 

Law and Oratory. Puffendorf’s Law of Nature and of Na- 
tions, Montefquieu’s Spirit of Laws, and Blackftone’s Com. 
mentaries, will afford fufficient inftruétion under the firft head, 
With regard to the fecond part, the beft models of eloquence, 
after which the Englith fcholar can copy, are the Orarions of. 
Demofthenes, tranflated by Leland ; thofe of Lyfias and Ifo 
crates, by qillies ; Cicero’s fele€& rations by Guthrie, and 
his Orations age’ Verres; by White; the moft admired 
. fpeeches in. the hiftorical works before enumerated*;' and, above 

all, the debates of the Britifh Senate. The latter ate much 
more interefting and are not lefs brilliant than the fplendid re- 
mains of the former. : 

Logic. Our author, according to the fathionable tafte of 
the times, feems to ednfider this branch as of no great ufe; 
and the only books which he recommends on the fubje& are 
Watts’s Logic, and his Improvement of the Mind, : 
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Ina courfe of ftudy fo extenfive, in a language like: the 
Englifh, fertile in good authors on every fubject, 1t is fearcely 
poffible that any two perfons. fhould make choice of precifely 
the fame books; and perhaps it may be a fofficient encomiom 
on Mr. M,’s felection to fay, that the authors whom he recom. 
mends are of diftinguithed reputation ; but we cannot help 
exprefiimg our with that, on the fubject of hiftory, he bad 
mentioned Henry’s Hiftory of Great Britain.» Some perfons 
may perhaps object to the infidelity. of Mr. Gibbon, and to 
the party {pirit of Mrs. Macauley ; and it is certain that their 
hittoriés fhould be read with great caution. We chiefly lament; 
however, that in his fyftem Mr. M. does not recommend to 
the young ftudent any books on the fubjeét of morality and 
religion ; an omiffion which we cannot but regard as an un 
fortunate circumftance: fince it is of much more confequence 
to be agood man than an eloquent fpeaker. It may likewife 
be doubted whether he be not too indifcriminate in the ufe 
which he makes of Englith tranftations of the Greek and Roman 
claflics. 'We own that we were furprifed at feeing Weit and 
Green joined together as tranflators of Pindar: had our au- 
thor’s object been to form a mere Englifh fcholar, he could 
not have devifed a better method of forming the tafte, and of 
ftrengthening the mind, than by recommending tranflations of 
the poets, orators, hiftorians, and philofophers of antiquity < but, 
if a knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages muit be con. 
fidered as a neceflary part of education, tranflations, if put 
into the hands ot boys before they are properly grounded, may 
eucourage idlenefs.and render them negligent ; for few perfons 
will fubmit to the drudgery of learning a language, in order to 
acquire information which may be attained by eafier means. 
Itis fomewhat, fingulat that Mr. Milns, in his encomium on 
Horace’s ode op the death of Quintilius, fhould obferve that 
Julius Scaliger was fo delighted with it, that he declared he had 
rather have been author of it than King of Arragon. We be- 
lieve that Scaliger did make an ebfervation of that fort, but did 
he not apply it to Horace’s ode to Melpomene ? 

Mr. Milns next confiders the component parts of a theme, 
which he makes to confilt of amplification, argument, example, 
fimile, and con¢lufion; and thefe he illuftrates by examples. 
He then gives us a fummary of rhetorical obfervations from’ Ci- 
cero and Quintillian; and the fubje¢t matter of oratory is di- 
vided: by him into three general heads, viz. the demonttrative, 
deliberative, and judicial, Under the firft of thefe heads, among 
other articles; we have the Panegyric of Ifocrates on the Athe- 
nians, Cicero’s Oration for Marcellus, and Pliny’s Panegyric on 
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‘Trajan; Letter to the Duke ot—; Cicero’s Oration againtt 
Catiline, and “his Philippics againft Anthony. Under the 
fecond head we have the Philippics of Demofthenes, Cicero’s 
Oration for the Manilian Law, and Sir John St. Aubyn’s 
Speech for repealing the Septennial Act. Under the third, we 
have the functions of an orator, and the feveral parts of a re- 
lar fpeech; fach as exordium,'ftatement and divifion of the 
ubje@t, arguments or proofs, pathetic part, and peroration. In 
Mr. M.’seifay on the ftudy of the Latin and Greek Janguages, we 
fee nothing to condemn and little to praife ; the books which he 
recommends are fuch as are in general ufe at fchools, and confe- 
quently we may pafs them over in filence; particularly as they 
are only the originals of the tranflations mentioned in a former 
part of the work. ‘The concluding effay ison the beft man. 
neroft learning the French and Italian Janguages; and we muft 
do the author the juftice to obferve that he has difplayed great 
judgmentand tafte in the books which he has fele¢ted tor the 
fitudent’s reading. 
. Having now extended this article to a confiderable length, 
we fhall conclude with obferving that Mr. Milns’s book is, on 
the whole, very fenfibly written, and contains much ufeful in- 
formation. Of the ftyle we have given fomany f{pecimens in 
the qaotations which we have made, that any remarks on it may 
feem unneceflary, | 
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Art. XIE, Coufiderations fur les Effors del’ Impoty Se. i. ¢. 
Confiderations on the Effects of Taxes in the different Modes 
ot Taxation, Preceded by fome effential Notions refpecting 
the moft inttruétive Eras of Society. “By the Marquis Dr 
Casaux. F.R.S, and ofthe Avricultural Society of Flo. 
rence. 8v0. pp. 284. Dilly, &¢. London, 1794. 

HE general talents of the Marquis De Casaux are alread 

known ‘to our readers. ‘To the &*) and the thouyitlels 
he abandons the province of pleafng, atid fubmits to the labo- 
rious tafk of rendering himfelf /erviceable to fociety. Thus, by 
keeping a good lovk out to avert thofe* ¢alamities which would 
throw a ftate into confufion, he labouts to prevent the difturb- 
ance of its enjoyments, to fecure toit te blefling of peace, 
and confequently to promote the real happinefs of its people, 

From the very natore of fuch works, it 1s pretty certain that 

they will be read only by the shaking part of the community ; 

but then the author may be affured that they will be read with 
fatisfation, and that hé will meet with dee applaufe for his abiliry, 

and for his philanthropy, , 

The 
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The ftudy of finance is dry, butit is of the utmoft importance 
to fociety.. On the fyftem of taxation depends the very exifte 
ence of every government : to the want of due attention to it, 
the prefent war, which defolates fo greata portion. of the globe, 
may be afcribed ; and the. Marquis is pericétly right in obfer, 
ing that ¢ true notions ofthe nature and effects of public contri- 
butions, refpecting the eafe of individuals and general profpe- 
rity, mighthave faved.France all her misfortune, and the reit 
of Europe all the blood which it has already fhed, and is ftill 
about to fhed,. and al] the treafures which it has expended and is 
fill going to expend.’ He has the confolation of refleGting that, 
before the crifis came on, he raifed a warning voice, and en. 
deavoured to call the attention of the public, of kings, and of 
their minifters, to this important iubject ; which, had it been 
taken up in time, he is not afraid to fay, might have ftrength- 
ened the power of crowns, facilitated the adminiftration of 
their officers, confolidated the obedience of the fubject, fecured 
the enjoyments of all, and have led perhaps in a very natural way 
ro. that happy itate, which is at prefent thought with. too much 
seafon to be abfolutely chimerical,’ . With views. of this kind 
our author publithed, fome years ago, his Mgchani/me des Societes 
but, fays he, in his prefent publication, 

‘What fuccefs could 1 expect from 4 work, which demonftra- 
ted, to a nation frightened, by the enormity of her engagements, 
that the owed a great part of her wealth to her debt ; and that 
fhe would injure herfelf as much by payitg it off, even if fhe had 
the means, as by annihilating it by a bankruptcy, a meafure . 
which there were perfons fhamelefs enoygh to recommend :—~ 
which proved equally to.another nation, with more wealth and a 
{malier debt, that her exifting embarraflments, and many of her 
paft misfortunes, were to be.afcribed only to the fmallnefs of her 
debt, and to the fyftem, as deftructive as it was iniquitous. of 
redueing it when fhe was no longer able to borrow,’ 

7 eienine paradox,—-or, if it be atruth, a truth fo hard 
to be comprehended by the generality of mankinds—our author 
maiotains moit ftrenuonfly in his prefent work; and, in our 
epiniony with fo much fuccefs, that he muft either reduce to 
filence thofe who think. differently from him, or make it an 
extremely dificult task for them to find out even plaufible ar- 
guments to oppofe to his powerful reafoning. . At the fame 
time, he appears t0"be fully aware of the difficulties which he 
had toencouater in an undertaking of this kind, and which he 
defcribes in a manner.equally able and affecting 

‘ Of what ufe, a {peaking of-himfelf in the third pere 


fon,) will be thefe ideas, ifhe be the only one who gives his mind 
‘to 
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to them? and how is he to perfuade the public to beftow their 
attention on them ? How is he to prevail on the world to turn 
their eyes from the prefeat, which abforbs or deftroys all their 
faculties, and to fix them ona future ftate of things, which the 
ableft men dare not forefeey and of which the ftouteft are afraid 
to form any judgment ? What interett can he till infpire for fo. 
ciety, when he fees that its diffolution is determined in the 
country moft renowed for the pofleffion and enjoyment of it, 
and for conftantly ftudying how te inereafe and propagate its 
charms ?— 

‘¢ Above all, how abfurd muft it be to enter-on a differtation 

concerning the choice of taxes, at a time when the want of them 
is fo abundantly fupplied by profcriptions, murders, confifcations, 
and the ftill more fummary means of facrilege and extortion ? 
What ocecafion will there be for taxes, fhould that herd of rob- 
bers whofe rapid progtefs is marked by the moft deftruétive 
{courges, fucceed in perverting and syenege all Europe, 
as it has in fo fhort a fpace of time a the face of all Europe, and 
To THE SHAME OF ALL Evuroee, perverted and overturmed 
the moft powerful of her kingdoms ? . 
_ & Why fhould taxes be levied, if not for the prefervation of 
property, which thofe robbers dettroy every where when they 
cannot fecure it to themfelves ? And. on what can they be levied, 
when property fhall no longer have an exiftence ? 

« What anfwer fhall I give to thefe queftions ? What fhall I 
oppofe to this roo faithful picture of giddinefs and blindnefs, of 
wiaceontnels and pufillanimityy of atrocities and ftupor! Sup- 

tions 
a 1 will fuppofe, then, that every one, who poffeffes or is the 
owner of any thing, from a cottage to a crown is convinced at 
length of the neceifity of inftantly doing whatever may be te- 
quilite to prevent himfelf trom being difpoflefled. 

« | will fuppofe a redoubling of the. etforts evidently neceflary 
to ftifie the monfter that npr to deftroy all Europe, that be- 
gan with France, and whole ftrength and whofe terocity in- 
creafe in proportion as the neighbouring ftates fuffer it to devour 
her, inthe tatal and vain hope that in the end it will gonfume and 
devour itfelf, 

‘ I will fuppofe the moft {peedy. and moft complete fuccels 
attending thefe redoubled efforts of the combined powers. 

‘ I will fuppofe our children freed trom ‘the melancholy ne- 
ceflity of beginning fociety anew ; that is to fay, Europe fpeedily 
and firmly fecured againtt the return of former barbarifm, into 
which the prolongation of the pre’ent. crifis would infallibly 
plunge her in the ipace of a tew years, more or leds, 
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© T will confequéently fuppofe France delivered from Canibals 
that are tearing her to pieces; inftructed and correéted by her 
faults and her misfortones; and from conviétion decidedly for 
a’monarchical government, awifely limited, —for that monarchical 
government Which is préefcribed and traced out for her by the go. 
verntrent of the nations that ferround her, by her extent, her 
ulation, her wealth ;yes, her wealth, whichis not annihi- 
ted, which can only be eclipfed, if her future government be 
mronarchical and wifely limited ;—} repeat it, for that monarchi- 
cal government wifely fimited, without which France cannot 
profpet, nor Europe recover ber true balance ; that balance’ which 
3t would be fo difficelt a tak to form anew, if Franee were to 
lofe in Europe the influence which fhe can enjoy only in confes 
querice of a powerfal force, and, of means capable of maintain. 
ing it and direGed by a wife government, which the other nations 
may vefpe, without being in a ftuation to dread it ¢ that balance 
which her prefent tyrants are ptomifing to replace by another, 
which cannot be eftablifhed and confolidated im Europe, fhould 
the number of repablics increafe, until every ftate in it fhall be 
comé a republic. Princes and kings louk to it. ...% , 
© You reptblics; whofe prefent condudt difcovers perhaps the 
pitifal defite Gf being to longer preceded in the political hierar. 
chy bythe ambaffadors of kings and princes, confider that one 
ainong you will foon rule all the others :—~confider how dange- 
rous it will be to difpute that honour with’ the mof’ populous, 
the bef fituated tor having in the fhorteft fpace of time enormous 
bodies of troops in tén different points at once, and to ftrike in 
that quarter, which fhe fhall/have fet down as the order of the 
day ‘—confider that this honour belongs to the moft extenfive, 
the’ moft confiftent and obitinate in het plans, the moft fecret in 
her deliberations, the moft fruitful and the moft inexhauftible as 
well as the moft atrocious in her refources and her means, the 
mdf harbarovs and implacable in her vengeance... . « And let 
her pretended fifters read before hand their own fate in the lot of 
alf the cities, all the provinces, and all the children of misfortune 


. who in France endeavoured to efcare, or tear themfelves from the 


jron yoke which their tyrants daily make heavier 
necks, _ 
* And rHov, of whom they would not perhaps have ‘attempt- 
ed to roor out the idea; if it were not for the purpofe of dégrading 
that of kings and princes !°THov ! O Beine; no fefs incompre- 
henfible in the excefles which are now committing andin the de- 
ftructions which have notyet worn out ‘r#'y patience, than THOU 
waft, when THov didft firt begin time, in that immenfity of pro- 
duttions which difplayéd ray power,;—caufes being fubjeét to 
THES 
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Fuee, fo mut bethele effets ; deign to realize their fuppofitionss 
which will alfo atteft Tu ¥ exiitence !’ isnt inte 
While this extract developes the author’s fentiments, which we 
fhall not criticizes it-alfo thews that he was tully aware of bis uns 
dertaking ; and from this fampl¢ of his abilities a reader might 
venture to confider him as eqaalto the tafk that he has impofed en 
himfelf, . 1f fuch a judgment be formed at the outfes, we will 
venture to fay that, when the reader has pone through the book, 


‘he will find it confirmed. The marquis might.very fairly fland 


forward as acandidate for fame: but he feems to have a better 
object in view—the peace and happinefs of mankind ; he. forgets 
the author in the man 3 and he inyites. others to examine, with 
the ferveft criticifm, not his ftyle and the graces of dittion, but 
his plans and his fyitems for the purpofe of afcertaining the truth 
or falfehoood of fome pofitions which he lays down, and on which 
the future peace and profperity of Europe may depend. 
« Let them examine, (fays he,} whetherit be nor to the falfity 
of the general opinion refpecting public debts and taxes that En- 
land owes the lofs of America, France all her misfortunes, and 
urope the fhameful penury of the only means capable of prefers 
ving her from the fame diiafters. » Let them.examine with rigour 
every thing that I thall venture to advanee> let «them difcufs it 
in the way in which they ought to. difcufs the object of the -moft 
hnminent, the mott general, and the mottunqueftionable- intereit 
that ever yet was fubject to public difcuffion.—b will my felf applaud 
the feverett critics ;.it is not without defign; .it is not from‘any 
thing articular in my character, that l myfelt fet, toall thofe whofe 
opinions I combat, the. example of the feverity which they ought 
to exercife with refpeét to mine,’ pie 
Such isthe author’s dedut in the publication betore usy which 
we will analyze wath as much brevity asthe nature of the fubjett, 
and a with to do. juftice to it, will. allow.. His former work, 
«The Mechanifm of focieties,” was thought by the critics to 
have been defective in this refpe4t, that the Marquis erroneoufly 
prefumed that his readers were as intimately. acquainted, as he 
was himfelt, with the principles that formed the bafis of his whole 
fyftem; which was confequently obfcure, if not unintelligible, 
to agreat part of the public, whofe attention had not been turned 
to fubjects of this nature. In the prefent volume, he guards 
againtt {ach a defect, and goes into a minute detail of the grounds 
on which the whole of his arguments reft ; indeed it is fo very 
minute, that he himfelf tears it may be called puerile : but on 
the other hand it is attended with the advantage, that it makes 
the elements of his principles fo clear thateven an ordidary capa- 
cay may be able with facility to underftand them. To this 
part of his plan he devotes no inconfiderable portion of the work, 
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- for his:* Preliminary Notions’ occupy the fpace between page 12 
‘ Ha ye ftates how fociety fhould be maintained, the Marquis 

thinks:it neceflary to inquire by what means it firft was formed ; 

thas taking up thebufinefs ad,0v0. Some theorifts, he obferves, 
Save tonpated: fociety.to have originated in force; while others 
have pronounced it to be the offspring of reafons and the crea- 
ture.of compact. Our author cares not which fyitem is adopted, 
as the principles which he lays down do not depend oneither of 
them feparately and diftin¢tly : ‘For, (fays he,) in whichever of 
the two Society may have originated, a time comes: when rea/ox 
- muft callin force to its aid, or force mutt apply to reason for fup- 
port, it would be dangerous then to truft to either of. thém, with- 
gut acertainty of the co-operations of the other.’ 

-He fuppofes the primitive ftate of man to be feemingly the moft 
oppofite to every hope of affociation, becaufe even in fuch a ftate 
he finds reafons that neceffarily lead to the promotion of fociety ; 
and he divides what he calls his theoretic romance into feveneras, 
becaufe he is of opinion that the confideration of each of them 
feparately, and without any regard whatever to the fucceeding 
one will be fufficientto Bive the folution of the problems which 
moft.efientially iterett focial order, and will «emove every doubt 


relative to the true inteseft, that is to fay, the .refpective duties 
and rights of the different members of fociety, when it is 
arrived, at-that flate in which it exifts at prefent in the 


worlds: §..5 6 : is ~ 

Inhis firft erayorftage offociety, he points out the manner in 
which fixed or real.prope rty was acquired and improved; thence 
deducing thetitle which man. has in reafon as well as law to fuch 


acquifitions. Poet 
© The pretended ftate of nature is that in which: the rights of 
man have ‘no other bounds than his ftrength and _ his. appetites. — 
The ftate ot fociety is that in which the exercife of the faculties, 
that we have received from nature, and the ufe of every thing that 
we have acquired or might acquire through them, are. limited by 
law, where its. voice is heared, and by confcience when the law 
is filent. . Law hasexternal characters which make it known to 
thofe who knew it not before, and recall it to the memory of 
thofe who had forgotten it. Confcience is that kind of moral 
inftinét, of which man alone appears to be fufceptible, and which 
more, advantageoully diftinguithes him from ail other animals ; 
ivis that fecret voice which fpeaks only to his heart, and too often 
agaiuft his will, when the intereft of another perfon ftands in the 
way of any of his defiresy and when there exifts no pofitive law 
thattells himin what he may then indulge, and from what he 


ought to refrain,’ get 
otmming, 











~ 
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Nothing, in the author’s opinion, can be more erroneous 
than to contrat this latter ftate with that of nature ; as it is bee 
yond adoubt that.trom nature we derive that irrefiftible inclipa- 
tion which draws us towards each other, and that underftandin 
and perfeGability which ate conftantly on the fearch for, a 
fooner or later difcover, and at length adopt, the means moft 
capable of remedying the inconveniences infeparable form every 
{pecies of human affociation, and the laws moft proper for mul- 
tiplying and fecuring the advantages neceilarily a d to focie- 


ty. a} 

‘ Neverthelefs, I will fuppofe this pretended ftate of nature, 
and I would afk the good Rouffeau hiinfelf, after the intoxica- 
tion of his firft literary fucceffes had a little fubfided, what rea- 


‘fon could have induced man to renounce that ftate, the chatms of 


which were fo admirably reprefented to him by his brilliant ima- 
gination ; what reafon ?—The dreadtul neceflity of being always 
in arms either to feize what he had not, or to defend what 
had ;—the agitation, or rather the burning fever infeparable 
from that dreadful neceflity ;—-the conftant fear that was felt by 
any one who believed that he did not alone poflefs ftrength 
{uperior to that of all the other men by whom he faw himéelf fur- 
rounded ;—the defize and the facility of treeing himfelf, in thofe 
early times, from thefe ms inquietudes, the prolopgation 
of which would have rendered the condition of man a hundred ‘ 
times more deplorable than that of the brute beaft, whofe inferio- 
tity to himfelf, after all is faid and done, he nery foon difcovered, 
The firft who’ then began to reafon on the fubject thus faid to 
Kimfelf: « 1 wjll fly from thofe monfters. endowed like myfelt 
with a buman form,. but who make ufe of their reafon only the 
better to fecure their prey, or of theit ftrength only to fubject 
their weaker tellow-creatures to their brutality, or to butcher 
them. I will fearch for.an en from their attacks, their crafts, 
their'perfidy, 1 will make choice of the vileft and moft remote 
retreat ; for in fuch only thall 1 live in peace. 1 will make it 
impenetrable to every thing that 1 would wilh to keep out of it, 
inacceffible to all. thefe cig ight be -capable of agri, Bad 
tranquillity, difputing m ures, or interrupting m ty 
chat libs dhich con fo eafily fatisfy. all the wants that ferve 
as pee for their ferocity. “1 will find fuch an afylom ; ¥ 
will lead to irmy wife, whom thefe moniters fo often endeavoured 
to tear from me, and to whom I am indebted for the only mo- 
ments of my life in which I have not deplored my exiftence as # 
misfortune : I will catry with we my twochildren whom I feed 
now,” and who Will feed. me in my ld age, as I have fed thofe 


who did the fame forme when I was ac 3 thefe two children, 
whom the monfters were going to butcher as they butchered my 
‘ VoL. l. ‘ 


Pp fathey — 
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fattier ¥T will tell them 6f thé danger to which they are expofed ; 
I wilt tell thei’ what I did to fnatch them from it and what they 
ought, ‘to do, in order not to be expofed any more to the like hor- 
rofs. ~ Let Sie infancy, they fhall fee me cultivate the lands: 
where I fhall have placed them in fafety, where the ftakes, the 
pales; the intrenchments with which I fhall have fortified it, will 
guatd their Jives together with my own and that of my wife; they 
will foon be able to join. us in tilling the earth which will be our 
common fupport ; and “until then i thall not be aftaid ‘that any © 
ons befides themfelves fhall partake in the produce of our la- 

—.; 

“€ Let us now fuppofe that thefe ftakes, thefe pales; thefe in- 
trenchments,—acknowledged to be neceffary to the execution of 
the vety rea/onahle project of the man in a complete flate of nature 
of whom I have been fpeaking,—and which, it feems, the good 
Rouffedu: would have immediately pulled up,—had efcaped the 
featch or refifted the attacks of the robbers againft whom this 
poor mati wifhied to fecure himfelf, I afk whether, in the eyes of 
any other than a robber, thefe ftakes, pales, and ‘intrenchments 
did not prove that hehad taken poffeffion of this wild uncultiva- 
ted pot; ‘and did’not point out to any other than a robber the 
neceflity of Tooking fora piece of ground fomewhere elfe, and: 
porfuing a fimilar plan of operations on it, if he were really tired 
of the life of &plunderer ?—I afk whether the /abour, of which this 
ground exhibited thé marks, did not prove the property of it to be 
in the Hinds of him.who had fortified, defended, and put it ina ftate 
of’ ¢iltivation ?—I afk whether this right of property does not ine 
clude that of tranfimitting it? In a word, I afk whether, after a 
certain Known and fixed period; jt would not be as abfurd 4s jit 
would be iniquitous'to’require from the pofleffor of the land any 
other title to the property, than an uninterrupted poffeffion up to 
that moment ?—Let us‘not look elfewherefor the origin of Pro- 
PERTY, the only immutable bafis, as well as indifpenfable fupport 
of the pocial edifice’? but let Us confider what it offers to the mind 
dt the vety outfer. 5 9” s 

‘¢ The firftocbfervation that prefents itfelF"s the accumulation 
of the labour of feveral years, fuch us ditches, palings, cabins, 
plantations, &c. anaccumylation evidently neceflary to facilitate 
and ‘fetare for ¢ach’ fucteeding year the quantity of produce, 
which could not be €xpeftéd, except after the lapfe of many other 
yeats, “without this accumilarion of anterior labours, : 

:¢€ The fecond obfervation is, that thefe:anterior labours increafe 
the value of the land, that they ought to bé rewarded with a por- 
tion of its produce, and that“in this point of view they reprefent 
a fecond capital. sayer*. “ 

* Thirdly 
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‘ Thirdly, that it is impoflible every year to derive .an advan- 
tage from anterior labours, which, in _the hand of the owner of 
_ the foil, is confounded with the capital of the land, withont the 

‘affiftance of a thifd capital, a capital of anqual labour, without 
‘which there wovld not bea conftant reproduction. | 

* In the cafe which I have fuppofed, it isevident that the owner 
of the foil unites in his own. 1 ai all the three forts of capitals 
that I have defcribed, and that he alone is 4 as. the whole 
produce arifing from them ; but it is eafy to fuppofe thefe three 
capitals to be in the hands of three different perfons ; and the 
imalleft reflection will fuffice to thew that then the annual produce 
ought to be divided equally between the three praprietors oF 
a : 

at the reader may perfectly underftand the author through- 
out his work, he muft bear in mind zhis difisibption of interefts 
or capitals, on which the whole of the reafoning hinges. 

In his fecond era, our author fuppofes that a fecond man ar- 
ay at the habitation of the firit fettler, and thus addrefles 
« I have been round all your grounds; they are well" fecure 
againft robbers, and no one.can get into them without your per- 
miffion: but they are of fo great an extent, that even if you 
were to have annually as many children as you will have in fifty 
years, it would be impoffible for you to till the whole, “I have 
children as well as you, and a wife who will bring. me, moge. I 
‘with, like you, to fhelter them and‘myfelf trom the robbers 
whom we have fo much reafon to dicad ;, befides, J fee that there 
are in your lands certain eftablifhments which muft facilitate Ja- 
bour, and render it produétive in a fhorter time and fo a much 
more confiderable degree than I could expe in return for my 
pains, wére I to Jook out for an uncultivated {pot, to fortify it 
againft the attacks of robbers, to fell trees, to fow corn, and, 
until reaping time, .to depend for my fubfiftence on hunting. 
_ Give us leave to work with you, and we will make an equal di. 

vifion of the produce of our common labour.’ 

The other man tells him that he is willing to admit him and 
his family into his fociety, but not to divide egu@fly the produce 
of their labour. He fays that, when he firft fe 1 to orm_his 
eftablifhment, he {carcely was able to make one and a half (no mat- 
ter what*) of his induftry : 

“ At prefent, (fays he,) it produces me four or five with a 
great deal lefs labour ; [have houfes where I lay up the fruits of 
an abundant year to guard againft what 1 have experienced more 
than once, a bad year in which I had either'no crop at all or a 
very fcanty one : I muft therefore look on two parts out of four 
of the produce of my annual induftry, as belonging both to my 





* ‘The commercial phrale per cent. will not fuit here. 
capital 
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capital in Jand, and to the accumulation of thcfe capitals of an- 
terior labours, which very foon made the earth produce twofold, 
and enabled me to hoard what I had no occafion to cénfume ; 
the other two portions belong to me as the price of my annual 
induitry, without which I could not, any more than you, fubfitt 
even with this accumulation of fo many other capitals, acquired 
—_ fo much toil, and to which you have not at all contribut. 
ed. * ‘ 

« If to my labourg which I will not fpare, and to that of my 
wife, who is as well able to work as yours, you add your own, — 
my land will certainly yield eight or nine; of which 1 will claim 
one-third on account of my property in the foil‘and of my ftock 
arifing from anterior labours ; another third as the price of my 
year’s work ; and the remaining third fhall belong to you; and 
obférve that, though 1 thus get twice as much as you, yet you 
get, in the very firft year, what I did not get till many years af. 
ter I planted the firit ftake, cut down the firft tree, and laid the 
firft ftone of the buildings where I keep the overplus of my har- 
vefts, on which I live during barren years, and without which I 
muft ftarve. Obferve, alfo, that it is by means of thefe build- 
ings, and of this overplus which they have preferved, that I am 
enabled to feed you from this day forwards; and that I fhall be 
obliged to feed you, your wife, and yourchildren, till next year; 
for it will not be till then that we fhall get in our increafe, the 
thigd of which will not, ftri¢tly fpeaking, be due to you till 
after the harveft,”” 

‘ What fhall the new comer do? I fee but three ways in 
which he can proceed.'. The firft, to accept the proportion that 
is offered'to him. ‘The fecond, to go in fearch of an uninhabit- 
ed, uncultivated piece of ground, to fortify, plant it, &c. and 
content himielf for feveral years with a produce greatly below 
the third part which he could procure from this very day for- 
wards in the land belongirg to another. The third, to murder 
the proprietor and his cmildreny that he may enjoy his wife and 
landy and the agcumulation of former labours, which coft him 
neither pains ner trouble, and which made worth four or five 
the annual'iff@ufiry of the unfortunate man whom he fhall have 
mafiacred, and of his wife, whom'he fhall have appropriated to 
his ownefe. ‘This laft mode is certainly the fhorteft: but then 
it is defcribed by ghe names of rape, robbery, and murder. I 
fuppote then that the fecond man accepts the offer.’ 

In the third era, we are to fuppofe the arrival of a third man 
with a wife.and two children, who thus addreffes the proprietor 
of the foil ; 

« What occafion have you to till the ground? ‘You had bet- 
ter watch over the ftate of your pailings; I have feen-fome of 


them 
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them that are ready totumble down ; goand repair them : your land 
produces you—fo much—wiih your labour and that of the fe- 
cond farnily: mine fhall replace yours ; fo thatthe annual produce 
will ftill be the fame. It is true we can afford you only three 
fhares inftead of the fix whch you now get with hard working: 
but of thefe fix, one-half is in return for your annual indoftry, 
the other for your anterior labours : this half is juftly referved to 
you as the price of thofe works, without which we could not 
_ make what we are to have for our part.” , 

‘ The propofal is accepted ;"and thus the great capitalif, or 
proprietor by excellence, experiences a real but a juit reduction 
of one ‘half of his income: but then, at the fame time, he is 
freed from ‘all other occupation, except that of infpecting the 
wotk of the other two families, and keeping in repair and proper 
condition whatever may be neceffary to render it productive.’ 

In the fourthera, the laft comer makes a propofal to the fe- 
cond comer, of this nature : 

«“ You and I have now between us two-thirds of the produce of 
the land, which in good years amounts to fix, in bad feafons tono 
more than four. Now, if you will confent toleave thewhole 
management of the work to me, } will engage that, let the years 
be good or bad, you fhall never have lefsto receive than fix, and 
that’you fhall even be paid before hand. 1 will alfo give fix to 
the owner of the land: but he muft wait for it till the end of 
the year. The favings which 1 have alteady made, and the 


plans and wag) reser that I have in my head, will enable me 


punctually to fulfil thefe engagements; { alone fhall be anfwer- 
able to the proprietor ; he fall have no demand on you ; you 
and I thall hoth work ; butI hall be the fole direétor ; and I en- 
gage that you fhall nofbe a fufferer by any failure of crops,” 
The propofal is eagerly embraced by all parties; and thus our 
author eftablifhes, in a very juft, reafonable, and natural man- 
nef, an inequality of conditions among the inhabitants of the 
plantation. The firft becoines the /andlord, the fecond the far- 
mer, the third the Jabourer ; the firlt gets rent for his land,— 
the third receives wages, to which he is entitled, without abate- 
ment, let the produce of the year be great or imall,—and the 
middle man is able toturn fo much to his account the labour of 
the latter, andthe eftate and eftablifhments of the former, that 
he finds himfelf ina condition ‘to lay up annually a confiderable 
portion for his family; after having punctually fulfilled his en- 
gagements to both. . 

n the fifth eray other families arrive, and apply for leave to 
fettle on a part of the land, and to build a sown; and the man- 
ner in which they can render themfelves ufetul to the colony is 
thus defcribed by one of the party : i 

our 
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_., Your labourers lofe one_half of their time in, making them- 
_  ¥elyesa very aukward kind of clothing, and indifferent, imple- 
ments of hufbandsy, which ftandin need of conftant repairs. | Is 
it not true that, if they were, to employ folely in raifing provie | 
fions, that half of their time which they now dpend in making in- 
different clothes, and bad implements, the quantity of provifi- 
ons which they would saife by working better and more expe- 
ditioufly, and with good iniftruments, would be double what it is 
at prefent ? This increafe of provifions will be attended withno 
lofs nor inconvenience to you, as,we fhall take it it off your hands, 
and willeven pay tor it by advance in good clothes and good in- 
_fruments, of which you are in great want;and of which you 
have not yet even an idea.” sos dial Dial ike 5 
Here isa new clafs introduced into fociety, citizens and ma- 
nufa¢turers; and though, like the hufbanamen, they live by the 
work of their hands, it isofa differentkind, and not immediate- 
ly connected with the land:—their joint labours produce what 
the, author calls acapital fear «. He fhews op all thefe dif- 
_ ferent bodies of men are A oe ie prior labours of the in- 
dividual who firlt cleared, fenced and planted.the ground; and 
' that, had it not been forthofe labours, it would. have been impof- 
fible for them to have entered immediately into the enjoyment of 
the geantum of produce, which they began to derive from their 
induitify at the moment of their entrance on the land, Thus the 
three interefts of the Jand owner, the farmer, and the manufac- 
turer, are fhewn to be,not only not oppofite to, but clofely depene 
_ dent.on, and mutually beneficial to each other; fo thatno one 
of them could be fupprefled without either abfolute ruin, or al- 
moft intolerable injury, ,to the other two. 
« [To be continued. | 


~~ 





Art. XI. Letters to Alcander. Written between the Years 
‘\ 1777 and 1783. 2 Vols. © Crown SvOP pp. 350. 6s. Steril. 
fewed. Becket, 1795. 4 
O thofe of our readers who are endued with fuch a thare of 
‘natural fenfibility, or whofe bofoms have been’ fo far 
foftened by forrow as to be capable of enjoying « the penfive 
leafures, *’ thefe letters will be 4 very a¢ceptable prefent. 
y are written tnder the: powertul preflure of fettled grief 
for the lofs of a beloved wife and child, and’ are the judicious 
effort of a fenfible and elegant mind to felieve itfelt from the 
heavy burden of hopelefs difappointment, and in fome degree 
to refume its vase ee’ by engaging in’ various literary occu? 
“ pations, or by making excurfions among new fcenes ‘of er 
¢ 


~ 
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The literary fubje&s, ‘which chiefly employ the writer’s arren- 
tidh, aré either hiftorical of poetital. In’ hiftory, he commu- 
nicates to his friends’ ingenious remarks on the wars of Italy, 
rélated at length) by the voluminous ‘Guiceciardini ; on fome of 
the more interefting ‘portions of the French hiftory ; and on the 
early periods of the Scotch and Englifh hiftory. "The author's 
elegant tafte’ appears “in his obferyations on the fimilatity be« 
tween the génias and productions of Dante and Milton, A 
letter on this fubjeét we fhall ‘topy, as a {pecithen of the chafte 
fimplicity of his ftyle : ie 
« I have converfedifor fome time with Dante the earlieft of the 
Italian poéts!? When I read this poet, I think of the remark 
which has been! made, that as the moft vigorous plants ‘often 
fpring in a virgin foil, fo genius fometimes makes its happi 
fhoots in the writers who firft applied themfelves to the culti- 
vation of poefy. In the wild and irregulat compofition of Dante, 
I yet remark a ‘loftinefs’ of thotght, and vigor of expreflion, 
that das not been furpaffed by the more polifhed poets of a later 
date in that language. 7 si alee 
Milton, who was well acquainted with the Italiyn poets, has 
— many hints’ froin ‘Dante to the ‘improvement of his pocim. 
nthe’ . bieiasaeital NY a 
« Regions oftorrow, doleful fhades, whete peace 
And reft can nevé¥ dwell, ‘hope never comes 
That comes to ally - ” | 


I trace the awful words of Dante writtenth the gate ot thefe dole- 
ful regions : ; wait . 
‘© Laffate: ogni fperanza, voi, Che’ntrate, | 
Neither is there rao confiderable ‘degree of refemblance be- 
the 


tween the genius of glith and the Italian poets. The fame 
daring {pirit ¢artied both poets to pafs the-bound of the vifible 
diurnal {pheré; and toexplore tle fecrets of an invifible world. 
The fublime images, ‘folemn train. of thought,’ concifenefs and 
energy of language, that charaéterife'the Englifhj"are alfo found 
vin the Italian poet,--' Amidtt the vigorous flights of a bold tancy, 
we may alfo obfervé that a like caft of mind-leads each of thefe 
ts to engage in’ abitrofe difquifitions, and to interweave the 
ubtleties of theology withthe more pleafing deferiptions of poe- 
Yen si ccalfims ved eet TST NE bach eee * 
_. & Asthere is a.refemblance in the character,and genius of Mil- 
ton and Dante {owe may alfo trace a likenefs in their fortanes 
and the-events of theirlife. Both poets lived at.a time when 
their country was sent by ingeftine ditlentions, in. which they took 
no inconfiderable part...In the civil.wars in England, Milton, 
inclined to republican: principles,. warmly efpoufed the intereits 
of that violent.party by which the monarchy was overthrown. 





| 
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In the fierce conteft that agitated the ftate of Florence between 
the oppofite factions of the Bianchi and Neri, Dante was an 
eminent leader of the Bianchi. - Fortune, which in the beginnin 
had favoured them in their political courfe, was equally adverfe 
to both in the conclufion. By the triumph of the royal party . 
in England, Mlilton was involved in perils and diftreffes, and by 
the fuccefies of the Neri in Florence, Dante with his party was 
fent out into banifhment. The courage and conftancy of the 
poets was not overcome by adverfity, and calamity only added 
new ardour to their genius. Milton in obfeurity and difgrace 
undertook his noble work of Paradife Loft, and. Dante in exile 
compofed his fingular poem, which firft difplayed the beauty and 
compafs of the Italian tongue, and fet an example to other nae 
tions to improve theirnative language. 
¢ Milton has touched on his diftrefies and the reproach that at- 
tended him in the latter pargof his life ; 
pia Ph « Though fallen on evil days, 
Onevil days though fallen, and evil tongues, 
In darknefs, and with dangers compait round, 
And folitude.”” ? 3 
¢ Dante alfo pathetically deplores the misfortunes ot his exile, 
in that prediction which he feigns his anceftors to have pronoun- 
ced to him in paradife concerning his future fortune. 
« As by a tepdame cruel and unjuft 3 
Hypolitus from Athens was exiled, : 
Thou from thy native Florence muft depart. ) 
» And thou thalt leave all, that in profperous days , 
"Thygoul bad held moft dear, and with thefmart . 
~» (OF that firft.thait fhall exile wourd the fore, . 
‘ ane thou fhalkt prove what bitter bread he eats 
_ Who eatsat others’ board ; what painful path ~ 
» Hetreads, whofe feet &ill climb another ftair. 
But that which moft thy {pirit will opprefs 
Is that perverfe unrighteous company, 
‘That, caf with thee to banifhment, fhall turn 
.. With fenfelefs rage,. and bafe ingratitude; 
Againit thy peace, compelling thee to keep 
. Thy way apart,” ig bits ; 
¢ Dante died in that banifhment of whofe affliGions he coms 
plains ; lefs fortunate in that refpect than Miltun, who though in 
obfcurity and diftrefs, yet’ ended his life in his native country.’ 
The author quotes and comments on Petrarch, Spencer, 
and other poets, and ‘gives his teader feveral fmall pieces of ‘poe- 
try ; fome of which are ttanflations, others origirial. 
“Jn' the relation of his exturfion to ‘the lile of Wight, to. 
Scotland, and to Flanders, natural defcriptions are united with 
interefting 
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interefting reflections. Several mifcellaneous topics ate in the 
courfe of thefe letters introduced ; and, while the reader fs led 
from one agreeable fubject to another, he every where partakes 
of that foft melanchdly which throws a pleafing fhade over the 
whole picture.—It is impoffible to perufe thofe letters, in which 
the writer dwells on the caufe of his griet, without enjoying the 
luxury of tender fympathy. 
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Art. .XIV. 4 Sketch of the Campaign of 1793; 2 Poem. Part I. 
Letrers from an Officer of the Guards, on the Continent, to 
a Friend in Devonfhire. 4to. pp. 70. 48 Sterl. fewed. 
Cadell did Davis. 1795. 

A NST Y’s tit-aping taite in poetic horfemanfhip brought the 

ambling nags of Parnaffus into great vogue, about thirty 
years ago ; and fome tolerable feats, in imitation of that truly 
original perfqrmance, ‘have fince been achieved: but Anft 
himfelf is a riding MasreR, ot excellence hitherto dasbuil- 
led. No man beftrides Pegafus with more eale and grace. 

The prefent performance, however, will at leaft rank with 

that of the far-famd’ Simkin, the correfpondent of « his dear 

brother in Wales.’”’ , : 

This poetical tketck of the fhare which the Britifh troops, 
(but more particularly the brigade of Guards, ) under the com- 
mand of the Duke of York, had in the memorable campaign 
of the year ninety-three, is introduced by a preface; in which 
the writer obferves that he * has endeavoured to defcribe, as 
accurately as poffible, the fcenes to which he was himfelf an eye. 
witnefs and events hitherto unnoticed, except in the public pa- 
pers, will not, he truftsy be deemed uninteréiting to his coun- 
trymen,’ . 

Little verfed in ¢ fcholaftic rules,’ he hopes that ¢ criticifm 
will animadvert, if necefflary, with good humour, fo as to cor- 
rect, not to crufh, an unpratiifed and unprefuming adventa- 
rer.” 

As a thort fpecimen of the fuccefs with which this humble 
fervant of Mefdames Ciro and THatra has affumed the man- 
ner of the celebrated *« Bath Guide,” we fhall give a few lines 
from his defcription of the march of the brigade from London 
to Greenwich, in order to embark for thé Continent, Feb, 2¢, 
1793; which, as the poet juftly intimates, will bring to the 
reader’s recollection Hogarth’s celebrated march to Finchley : 

* Of my fupper, fo lately in Devonfhire trick’d, 
Torn away from my friends, and my pullet halt pick’d; 
Vou. I, Qq Scarce 
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Scarce fuffer’d to bid them a parting adieu * 

By the help of four horfes to London I flew, 

And haiten’d to join the brigade in the Park, 

Affembling tow’rds Greenwich to march and embark. 

Had you witnefs’d the {cene, you’d have thought, I am {ure, 

Of Hogarth’s, this march was a caricature, 

Prim’d with Whitbread’s entire, and their bofom-friend gin, 

Along time elaps’d ere they form’d to fall in. , 
* * * * 


All fmoothly went on in the front of our line, 

But the rear, O ye gods ! who on earth could define ? 

Not a fingle pot-alehoufe efcap’d an affault, 

And they drain’d to the dregs ev’ry barrel of malt. 

Supported between two battalion-men, here, 

Hiffing hot from the bung, reel’d a tall grenadier. 

Two Jamfele attending, his armour to pace 

As drunk as the ftaggering hero were there ; 

His crofs belts and pouch the fair Philada bore, 

While his cap Amaryllis triumphantly wore ! 

Our marth was retarded by whifkies and gigs ; 

Mad oxen, mad drivers, and obftinate pigs, 

Men boxing, dogs barking, and women in tears, 

And noifes that near crack’d the drums of our ears ¢ 

Carts follow’d to pick up all ftragglers they found, 

Who unable to move, had coat on the ground. 
¢ Midft a buftle, to which I can nothing compare, 


At length we arriv’d at the mg ger fquare t ; 


Our Sovereign, God blefs him ! belov’d and rever’d, 
Benignantly fmiling, amongft us appear’d. 

Around him { thofe patterns of excellence fhone, 
Thofe jewels, that fuitre refleét on his throne. 





« * The orders for the embarkation of the firft three battalions 
of Guards were fo fuddenly iffued, that many officers who were 
employed on: the recroiting fervice, with difficulty reached Lon- 
don in time, to march with the brigade to Greenwich.’ 

+ Greenwich. 

‘ t The affability and condefcenfion, which fo peculiarly 
diftinguifh our Royal Family, were never more confpicuous than 
on this occafion; and as we pafled in review, every foldier’s 
countenance was exhilarated. The Queen and the Princefles, 
who were at Sir Hugh Pallifer’s during the embarkation, waved 
their handkerchiefs as the boats put off ; and in return, after 
repeated hearty huzzas, our men ftruck up a roaring cherus of 
Gop save THe Kine; in which they were joined by the 
royal groupe.’ A gite 
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A grenadier drunk from the centre rank reel’d, 

And hiccuping, up to his Majefty wheel’d. 

« Never mind all thefe Jacobins, George, but be quiet 
We'll quell them as quick as we’d quell you a riot.” 
The Kin was delighted, and laugh’d out aloud ; 
And the fellow receiv’d three huzzas from the crowd. 
The tranfperts in readinefs waited in fight, 

Anil we faw ev’ry foldier embark’d betore night.’— 


We cannot fay that the author’s fubfequent details, and de- 
fcriptive fketches of marches and countermarches, battles, 
fkirmifhes, fieges, encampmehts, and good or ill accommoda- 
tions in quarters, are a entertaining and farcaftic with 
the foregoing extract. ‘The bulk of the publication is, indeed, 
little more than “a Gazette in Rhime,” as was faid of Addi- 
fon’s « Campaicn:—but, the fubje& confidered, with the 
charaéter and fituation of the loyal and zealous writer, could it 
have been otherwife? Without intending ‘to burlefque the 
events of the campaign of 1793, it could not: but fo abfurd a 
defign was neither in the author’s plan nor in his principles. 
No one who reads thefe letters, with the notes accompanying 
them, can poflibly fappofe him capable of' indulging his dif- 
pofition to pleafantry at the expence of the fmalleft particle 
of his loyalty, or of his zeal for the fervice in which he is fo 
laudably engaged. 

We have {poken of this work as the production of one pen: 
but it appears that the public are obliged totwo diftip& writers, 
(both officers,) for the entertainment which this poetical cor- 
refpondence will afford ; for after p. 41, we turn to a /econd 
part, the proper title-page of which informs us that its author 
was * one of his Royal Highnefs the Commander in Chief’s 
Aid-de-Camps on the Continent,’ and it is addreffed to « Mifs 
Lucy Lovegrove, in.England.’ The two parts feem to be 
very fimilar in point of ityle and general merit. The notes 
in thé latter, added by the author of Parte I., are numerous, 
and certainly neceffary for the illuftration of events, and of the 
frequent notices of perfons, places, and fituations, occuring and 
recurring in the verfes. Many entertaining and not unimportant 
particulars are included in the notes, throughout. 

* Should this firft effay,’ (fays the “ officer of the Guards,” 
in his preface,) meet with encouragement, the author may be 
induced to follow it up with a fimilar narrative of the campaign 
of 1794; which will, at leaft, have equal hiftorical accuracy and 
trath to recommend it.’—We fhall be glad if the ingenious writer 
fhould be led to fulfil this conditional engagement. , 


ArT, 
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Art. XV, The Life of Lord George Gordon: With a Philofo- 
phical Review of his Political Conduét. By ‘Robert Warfon, 
M.D. 8vo. pp. 1376 » 35. 6d. fewed. Symonds, &c, 
H E fame of Lord George Gorton has found a zealous 
friend in h.s prefent biographer, who has warmly defended 
hi general charatter and political conduét, in regard to the va- 
rious inftances and afpe¢ts in which both were exhibited to the 
obferyation of the public, at different periods of a brief but ac- 
tive lite, The biographer fets out with oblerving that ¢ whether 
we reflect on the eccentricity of Lord Gearge’s charatter, or 
on the viciflicudes of fortune which he experienced, he was un- 
doubtedly one of the moft extraordinary perfons of the age. 
But, as a celebrated writer has juftly obferved, the lives of 
few men deferve to be tranfmitted to pofterity ; and did not gra- 
titude fer a departed friend, added to a ftrong impulle to refcue 
injured virtue from the revengeful attacks of minifterial hirelings, — 
urge me on, | fhouldhave fubmitted to the misfortune with calm re- 
fignation, and filently regretted his death with the patience of 
philofephy, as the commen lot of human nature; fuch were 
my feelings for the lofs of my departed friend ; but fo implaca- 
ble is the rage dé his opprefiors, that it purfues him even be- 
yond the grave. ‘They continue to libel a man whom they could 
nor corrupt, and confcious of their injuftice and barbarity to- 
wards him, bafely and cowardly endeavour to avert cenfure trom 
themfelves, by refle¢ting obloguy on the memory of one who 
can no longer defend himfelf. He has failen a martyr to cruel 
and fanguinary laws, or at leaft to the mercilefS fentence of law- 
yers;—but the vesl of prejudice is about to be removed, and 
polterity will jadge between them. ‘There lies a tribunal whence 
there can be no appeal, and where there will be neither threats 
nor promifes to pervert the judgment.’ 

VUur readers will already perceive that Lord George’s Biogra- 
pher is rather his epo/ogif# than his Aiforian; and that in this work 
his Lordthip’s caufe is fupported by an advocate who pofleffes 
confiderable powers, and who exerts thofe powers in {uch a mane 
ner as will fcarcely fail of convincing tbe impartial reader that 
the extraordinary perfon, whois the fubject of this memoir, 
was, in fome refpects, hardly ufed, and calumniated by the zeal- 
ots of almeit every party ; which, indeed, is not furprifing, @ 
we confider ihe peculiarities of his Lordfhip’s chara¢ier, and of 
the fituations into which he was precipitated by the fingularities 
of his conduct, on particular emergencies. 

With refpect to the riots in London in 1780, the author obferves 
that * few events in the annals of Britain have excited more atten- 
tion,’ and that, perhaps, £ none are involved in greater darknefs ;’ 
nor has he been able to throw much light on it: but he = 

the 
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the principal circumftances of them; fo far as they immediately 

relate to the hero of the prefent tale. On the whole, with re- 

fpect co Lord Georges he offers this general reficction: * Many 

advocates of reform, from a dread of anarchy and plunder, have. 
decided too rafhly on the fubject, and as the new{papers are 

either in the pay of adminiltration, or under the influence of 
factious partizanss no pains have been fpared to blacken his cha- 

racter, and toexpofe him to popular contempt and hatred through 

the medium of prejudice. . They in part iucceeded, for an ho- 

neft individual has no chance in-contending with a phalanx of 
placemen, penfioners, and expeciants; fecret-fervice money is 

profufely feattered to calumniate virtue: and hence the true pa- 

triotis often facrificed to the joint efforts of malice and cerrup- 

tion.’ 

The author’s account of Lord George’s converfion to Judaifm 
is curious: but, as we mutt not enlarge, we fhall conclude by 
recommending the work to tle perufal of our readers. They 
will find in it more entertainment than they will probably expect 
from a bare perufal of the title. 


« 





MODERN PROPHECY, continued. 


Arr. XVI, A Calculation on the Commencement of the Mille« 
nium, with Obfervations on the Pamphlets intituled « Sound 
Argument” &c. and the « Age of Credulity.”’ Together with 
a Speech delivered in the Houfe of Commons, 3:ft March 
1795, refpecting the Confiiement of Brothers the Prophet.’ 
By Nathaniel Brafley Halhed. M. P. To which is added, an’ 
Original Letter written by Brothers in 1790 to P. Stephens, 
Efg. and alfo a Paper, pointing out thofe Parts of Brothers’s 
Prophecies that have been already fulfilied. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Crofby. 

H E-doétrine of a millenium, . ora future paradifaical ftate 
of the earth, is not of Chriftian but of Jewith origin. 

The tradition is attributed to Elijah, which fixes the duration of 

the world, in its prefent impertect condition, to fix thoufand 

years, and announces the approach of a fabbath of a thoufand 
years of univerial peace and plenty, to be ufhered in by the 
glorigus advent of the Mefiiah. ."This idea may be traced in the 
epiile of Barnabas, and in the opinions of Papias, who knew 
of no written teftimony in its*behalf, It was adopted by the 
author of the Apocalypfe, by Juftin Martyr, by Irenzus, and 
by a long fuccefiion of the Fathers. As the theory is animating 
and confolatory, and, when diveited. of cabbaliftic numbers and 

allegorical 
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allegorical decorations, probable, even in the eye of philofophy, 
it will no doubt always retain a number of adherents. 

Mr. Halhed is rather too impatient for this pleafing revolution, 
and labours to inculcate a belief that, on the 19th day of No- 
vember next, at fun rife, will begin at Jerufalem the mighty 
metamorphofis. In order to fupport his hypothefis, he maine 
tains that Richard Brothers truly etimates the age of the world 
at 5913 /s/ar years; and that it is to endure only 6000 divine 
years; whichy like thofe of the Greeks, confift ot 360,days only, 
but admit of no embolifm, In this notion he js probably not 
folitary, as may be feen by confulting the Encyclopeedia Brittan- 
nica. ’ 

Of the other articles in this publication, it may fuffice to fay 
that they are enumerated in the tranfcript of the title-page. 





Art. XVII, Occafonal Remarks: Addreffed to N. B, Halheds 
Efq. in Anfwerto his late Pamphlet intitled « A Calculation of 
the Commencement of the Millenium, &c.’ With Curfory Ob- 
fervations on that Gentleman’s Speech in the Houfe of Com. 
mons, refpecting the pretended Prophecies of Richard Bro- 
thers, By George Horne, D. D. Author of Sound Argument, 
&c, 8vo, 18. 6d, Boofey, &c. 

D R, Horne ftill retains his opinion that the bold pretenfions 

of the moderz prophets are pregnant with danger to the pub- 
lic. Again he enters the field in order to deliver us from this 
danger; aud, on the ground which he has taken, we think him 
completely fuccefsful ; yet we are not convinced of the neceflity 
for keeping alive, in fo ferious a way, a controverfy of /uch 

a kind, and thereby giving confequeuce to effufions of fanati- 

cifm; the current of which, like other fudden torrents, if 

unoppofed, muft foon fpeud their force, fubfide, and be forgot- 
ten, 

This writer confiders Mr. Halhed’s calculations of the mille. 

nium as ‘ inconfiftent, and repugnant to divine revelation ;’ and 

to evince this, is the purport of the ‘ Occafional Remarks.’ 

Dr. H. may puzzle fome of his readers by. quoting, as he fre- 
quently does, ‘ Dr. Whifton,’—-‘ the learned Dr. Whifton.’ He 
means the famous Mr. Whifton, who was himfelf a milleniumif, 
if we may be allowed the word,—He alfo repeatedly mentions 
Dr. Clerk; meaning the celebrated Dr, Samyel Clarke. An 
Oxford Doétor might be expected to be more familiarly acquaint- 
ed with the names and honorary diftin¢tions of learned men, ef- 
pecially men fo eminent as WHiston and CLarkxe; and who, 


»pethaps, were Dr. Horne’s contemporaries. ‘The writer of this 
article 
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article was perfonally acquainted with the former, and might 
have feen the latter. 


Gee 


Art. XVIII. 4x Anfower to Dr. Horne’s Second Pamphlet, intitled 
_  Occafional Remarks,” &c. Bw N. B. Halhed, M. P. 8vo. 
6d. Crofby. 

R, Halhed affirms that Dr. H’s ¢ Occafional Remarks are 

more abufive and more felf-fufficient than his firft work, 
and no lefs deficient in faéts. Nay, more, they are ftuffed with 
abominable blafphemies, and grofs and wilful lies.’ The learned 
anfwerer enters on a circumftantial refutation of fome of thefe 
‘ kes :’ but we are too much concerned to fee fuch a ftreain of 
intemperate language flow from the pen of a fcholar and a gen- 
tleman, to dwell on the particulars, 

Having beftowed due chaftifement on the Oxford Doétor, (if 
fuch his antagonift really be,) Mr. H, gives us an extraordinary 
explanation of the “ flain lamb of the Reyelations,” in order 
to prove that this prefiguration, or type, bore not, as commonly 
as any reference to Jefus Chrift, but to Richard Bro- 
thers / 

Mr. H. is much diffatisfied with the prefent confinement of Mr. 
Brothers, by authority, in a private mad-houfe; which meafure 
he confiders as both unjuft and cruel. We fhall tranfcribe the 
account which he gives of Mr. B.’s fituation, at this time, as we 
imagine it will gratify the curiofity of many of our readers : 

¢ By an arreft, under warrant ot the Secretary of State, on 
fafpicion of treafonable prattices, was Mr. Brothers deprived of 
his liberty ; by an inconfiderate verdict of a jury, deciding on 
incompetent evidence, on evidence even worfe than none at all, 
was he furreptitioufly incapacitated from every funétion of civil 
life, and reduced virtually to the fituation of an object to be 
protected by the new dead body bill; by a clofe and fevere confine- 
ment, already [April 15,} of about fix weeks, in an obfcure 
ftreet, is he robbed of all the comfort of light, air, and exer- 
cife ; and, by a moft deliberate refinement of cruelty, from the 
firft moment of his arreft as a traitor to the prefent hour of his 
detention as a mad-man, has he been conftantly denied the pri- 
-vilege of feeing a fingle friend to divert his folitary refleétions, 
or fympathize with his unprecedented fufferings.’ 

The pamphlet concludes with fome curious * Remarks on the 
Departure of the Ifraelites’ from Egypt; in which Mr. H. tra- 
ces fome wonderful coincidences with the divine appointment of 
Mr. Brothers to conduct the Hebrews again out of captivity, 
‘ this very year ;’'—in order to which, we conceive, it will be 

neceflary 
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imfelf releafed from his prefent 


® neceffary for the prophet to be h 


. 5 


captivity. 





Art. XIX. The Second Speech of N. B. Halbed, Efq, delivered 
in the Houfe of Commons April 21, 1795, refpecting the 
Detention of Mr. Brothers the Prophet. 8vo, 4d. Crofby. 

T HIS elegant piece of oratory ferved to introduce the au- 

thor’s motion for ‘a copy of the warrant of the fecretaty of 
ftate, for the apprehending of Richard Brothers, to he laid bes 
fore this houfe, together with a copy of the information on which 
this motion was grounded.’—-The motion, not being feconded, 
could not be put from the chair; which was the cafe with regard 
to Mr. H.’s tormer motion refpecting Mr. Brother’s publications, 

He was however heard with the moit profound attention. 





Art. XX. Av additional Teftimony given to vindicate the 
Truth of the Prophecies of Richard Brothers. Dittated by the 
Spirit ot God, and wrote by Thomas Taylor. 8vd. 6d. 
Sterl. Riebau. Prizted in the Year of Chrift 17955 
Mr. Thomas Taylor dates from ¢ No. 8, Ludgate Hul, 8th 

day of the 3d month, called March ;’ and he hereby informs the 

public that he has had frequent communications with the {pirit of 

God; and that he has never feen Mr. Brothers, verfonhtiy, 

(thouigh in another place he ftyles him his friend,) but that he 

feels it his duty to bear teftimony concerning him.—For the nas 

ture and Weight of fuch teftimony, we refer to the pamphlet. 


Rte mn ee 


Art. XXI. Richard Brothers neither a Mad-man nor an Ime 
pofter : with a few Obfervations on the Poflibility of his being 
w the Prophet of God, &c. By Francis Offley, late of Ox- 

ford. 8vo. 1s Sterl, Riebau, &c. 

Mir. Offley’s publication is more elaborate than fome of thofe 
which have been given as teftimonies in favour of the pretenfions 
ot Mr, Brothers. Many  feriptural and other arguments are 
here brought to prove that gentleman to be neither lunatic nor 
impoftor, We have no doubt that this is the real opinion of the 
prefent writer ; who folemnly declares that,‘ from bis foul,’ he 
‘ believes Mr. Brothers to be the very man he profeffes himfelf.” 
We learn from a note, preface p. 19, that Mr. Brothers is a 
native of Placentia, in Newfoundland ; and that he has not any 
near relations in England. 
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Arr. XXII SwriGures on the Prophecies of Richard Brothers ; 


and the Publications and Parliamentary Conduct of N. B. 
Halhed, Efg. in their Defece. By a Country Curate. 8vo. 
us. Sterl, Rivingsons, &c. 
‘JF Fwe confider poor Brothers as a lunatic, any degree of harfh- 
‘ nefs which may appear in this attack ou him will reflect little 

honour on the writer, who appears to be a perfon of fenfe and 
learning, and animated by a Jaudable zeal for religion and piety : 
but when we fee him .engaged fo earneflly with Mr. Halhed, 
and fo well « fighting the good fight of faith*,” we mof allow - 
that he will gain real credit by a victory : yet we cannot hel 
thinking him fo:newhat too fevere in certain conftru¢tion: whic 
he feems to have put.on that gentleman’s motives for the part 
which he has [perhaps Gengrousty] taken, in regatd to this 
éxtraordinary affair, fo fat as it has alfected or tay affect Mr. 
Brothers, 


® 





Art. XXIII. The Dake of Clarence, an Hiftorical Novel. By E. 
M. F. rzmo. 4 Vols. 12s. Sterl. fewed. Lane. 
} & requires more reading than commonly falls to the fhare of 
our novel writers, to give to an hyttorical tale the character 
iftic features of the age in which it is placed. The incidents of 
the prefent novel are fuppofed to have happened in the fitteenth 
century, during the reigns of Henry V. and VI. and the princie 
pal male characters are military men, who are reprefented as having 
diftinguifhed themfelves in the wars of that period :—but the 
ftory is marked. with tew of the peculiar traits of ancient Englith 
manners and cuftomsy and has few references to the reals hittory 
- of the times ; is has therefore but a flender title to the character 
of an ifforical novel. It has, however, fome claim to commens 
dation as an interetting love-tale, in which a variety of paffions, 
highly excited by a quick fucceflion of uncommon incidents, are 
ftrongly “exprefied ; and whieh, through a tolerably well con 
nected narrative, occupies the reader’s cariofity, and excites his 
fympathy.. The principal chara¢ters are well conceived and de- 
lineated ; and the language, though not particularly elegant, 
will feldom offend the reader by any grofs violations of accuracy. 
The piece, however, is not without its defects.’ In the conftruce 
tion of the ftory, we remark a premature and unnecefflary difcoe 
‘very of the hero’s high defcent, by means of a pi¢ture. ‘The circume 
ftances, in which Julia is fuppofed to relate the long ftory of her 
woes, cannot be reconciled with probability. The bafenefs of- 





— 
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Stafford meets with too ea'ya pardon from the gentle Matilda, 
No apology can be made for the abfurdity of introducing, in one 
place, the ghoft of Clarence in complete armotr, and in another, 
the ghoft of the murdered Montcalm, At the period in which . 
the ftory is laid, the belief of ghofts, it is true. prevailed :—but 
ghotts where then, as well as nowy non-entities; and it is a grois 
injury to young minds to imprefs on them, in tales of this kind, 
the belief of their real exiftence. 
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Art. XXIV. A Second Letter to the landholders of the County o 
Wiles in England on the alarming Sate of the Poor, 8vo. 6d, 
Sterl. Bafton. Salifbury. 
; HIS well intended and not ill writted pamphlet has for its 
fubject the evil effects of {pinning machines; as having, in 
the clothing dittrids of Wiltfhire, &c thrown the wives and 
dayghters of labouring men out of their accuftomed line of em- 
plovment, and having thus not only reduced them to the moft 
diftrefsful ttate of ind'gence and wan‘, but ied them to what 
idlene& will ever lead the lower clafs—difhoneft aéts, and a lofs 
of mera character. 
TJ! e!etter wr:ter’s coulousing, we hope, is rather ftronger than 
, reality w \! warrant: 

‘ No country gentleman, (he fays,) who witneffed the miferies 
of his parochial poor, during the Jaft winter, will deny that they 
exceeded the bounds of all former fever ties. Me muft have feen 
fach confequences refult from them, as threaten to f{pread evils of 
the mo# pernicious tendency throughout the country. Ditaffeéiion 
and diftre's increafed with equal rapidity. The labourer returned 
at night to a family defiitute of tood, of fewel, and almoft of 
clothing | What'was there here to refreth his body or his mind 
after his daily fatigues ? Hiseyes were fhocked by the naked- 
nefs of his children; his ears ware afiailed by their cries for 
bread ; he felt his exiftence to beta burthen ; he experienced, 
atter he had ftrained every netve to obtain a competency that 
he was unable to procure it, He laid himfelf down to reft beneath 
ahovel, which wovld not defend nm from the inclemency 
of wind, or rain; till the morning again called him forth under 
all thefe difeouragements, to renew his toils, and labour ftill in 
vain. Yet hippier even in this, than thote who fat fhivering at 
home, without any honeft employment ‘to divert their cares; 
without on* comfort, or confoling thought,’ > 

Daring a ravid increafe ofcommerce, the effet of machinarys 
inabrid. glebour, isnot felt ; the manual labour which the mae. 
chine. may {uperlede, is abforbed in other departments of manuface 
ure :—but no fooner does an abridgment of demand take pkce ! 
than 
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than the effect is perceived, with all its attendantevils. This cir. 
cumiétance fhews the error of forcing up commerce above its natural 
level, and the madnefs of blafting the profperity ofa country, by 
wanton and unneceflary war, The thoufands and tens of thoufands 
who are flain, or, lefs fortunately mangled in the field of battle are 
not more to be lamented, than the thoufands and tens of thoufands 
who are reduced toa ftate of mifery in their own impoverifhed 
habitations ! 


nee 


Art. XXV. The Letters HA Themiftocles. 12M. PP» 294+ 33 
6d. . Sterl. ookham. 1795. 
F thefe letters it isnot neceflary that we fhould fay much ; 
tor, thoagh this is the firft time of their appearance in the 
form of a book, they have been long known to the public, ha- 
ving been originally printed in one of the London new (papers, 
They are now acknowledged by Lord Mountmorres, in a dedica- 
tion to Lord Orford, ‘They were written on various fubjects, 
highly interefting in theirday, but now of lefs importance to the 
world; fuch as the regency, the revolutionin Auttrian Flanders 
which preceded thatof France; theefablifhment of the hempen 
manufacture of Ireland; comments on the 8th article of the treaty 
of Utrecht, and on the queftion of our diipute with Spain rela- 
tive to the fifhery of the antipodes at Nootka Sound; the corpo- 
rate rights of the city ot Dublin; the abatement of an impeach- 
ment by a diffolution of parliament, &c. &c, 

By the prefent publication, and others which the noble author 
has {eft into the world, he thews that he is extremely well cal- 
culated for that kind of literary purfuit which requires deep re- 
fearch, laborious inveftigation, an acquaintance with old records 
and hiftorical events, &c. ‘ihe flowery paths of fcience his Lord- 
fhip leaves to others, whofe parts, withour perhaps being as fo- 
Jid as hisy are more brilliant and fhewy. The noble Lord feems 
to know his own fortes and theretore undertakes fuch things only 
as are fuited to his ftrength and capacity ; confequently, he very 
rarely fails in his undertakings, © 

Lord M. thinks that he has caufe for complaint againft the 
minifter; towhom, during the important queition of the regen- 
cv, he had rendered no {mali fervice by his conduét both in and 
out of parliament, and who neverthelefs was fo ungrateful as totally 
to‘overlook him in the difiribution of honours and court favours, 
On this fubject, the noble Lord appears to feel fore; and nis 
concluding expreffion is fevere in the extreme., ¢ The minifter 
(he fays,) having quitted that country (ir-land) with general 
diflike, from a fimilar conduct in other matters, the author from 
peculiar’and delicate circumftances, declined all perfonal alter. 
cation either in or out of parliament ; not thinking it creditable 
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goo Letters of Themgftocles. 


B or expedient fora man of honour to tread upon a degraded chase 


rater.” It will not be expected that we fhould fogyeft who 
that minifler was ¢ but we will take the hberty ot advifing his 
Lordfhip tolook to other rewards, for the rectitude of his intentions 
and the zeal. of his aétionsy or the favours cf exy minifter of 
ftate ;-—to the approbation of his own heart and the applaufe of 
histellow men. | 

In a preface to this colle@ion, Lord M. more than infinuates 
that the eltablifhinent of the fouthern: whale fifhery had not fo 
muctr for its object the acquifition of oil, fpermaceti, and whale- 
bone; as the emancipation of South America from the dominion 
of Spain ; and thaf*the, fettiement at Nootka Sound was intended 
more for political than commercial purpofes. ‘The man, from 
whom he appears to have derived his intelligence on this head, 
was the celebrated Generalde Miranda, a native of Coraffoa in 
Mexico; to whofe charaéter the noble author bears a much more 
honourable teflimony than others who have fpoken of this exe 
traordinary many who, it would feem, had tormed a plan for efta- 
biifhing the independence of SouthA merica, and enabling England 
to participate in the commerce of that immenfe country now mond= 
polized by Spain. * This project, (fays Lord M.} it is fuppofed, 
was' communicated to our minifters, and fo far patromzed by 
them as to generate the queftion aboot the whale fifhery, and 
the eftablifhment at Nootka Sound.’ With due deferencé, wé 
prefume to think that, Lord M. ought to have ftated better aua 
.thority than /uppofition tor fo very important a.piece of intorma- 
tion ; it would appear, indeed, that he had received it from 
Miranda himfe}f, who felt authorized to complain of our mi« 
nifters, from whom he conceived he had reafon to expect a pene 
fion, but who difappointed him. 

In the Appendix, our author gives the chara¢ters of three 
perfons eminently diitinguifhed in the political or literary world, 
namely, Dr. Franklin, Mr. Flood, and Mr. Malone the votary 
of Shakefpeate. ‘In his delineations ke difplays difcrimination, 
judgment, and powers; and his ftyle is much mote remarkable 
forclearne{ and fimplicity, than for elegance and ornament. Hey 
fometimes ufes words which, though very expreffive in other 
languages, have not yet been adopted into ours, and are unintelligi- 
ble to iuch readers as do not underftand French: of this we will 
quote one initance in the word Fournalier, Lord M. fays, in his 
chara@ter of Mr. Flood, ‘it fhould be remembered, that the abi- 
lities of meny like the beauties of women are often journaliers, une 
certait and varying from day to day :’ as the periphrafis that follows 
the word ¢ fournaiiers’ very well conveys the idea which the 
French annex to it, there was the lefs occafion for making ufe'of a 
term which is by no means Englifh. : 





